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CHAPTER  I. 

MR.    FOSTER     BY  THE    ROADSIDE EZRA    AND    GEORGE 

AT  PLAY POLITENESS   TO   THE   POOR MR.  FOSTER 

FAINTS EZRA'S  HOUSE  DESTROYED. 

"I  WONDER  what  old  Mr.  Foster  has  been 
sitting  beside  the  road  there  so  long  for  ?"  said 
Ezra  Elliot  to  Robert  Howe,  as  they  were  build- 
ing play-houses  in  a  beautiful  grove  near  the 
school-house  after  school  was  out.  "  "  He  was 
sitting  there  when  the  boys  went  out  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  when  school  was  dismissed,  and  he 
is  there  now.  What  do  you  suppose  can  be  the 
reason  V 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,"  said  Robert, 
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"  he  is  a  lazy  old  fellow,  and  sits  there  because 
he  is  too  lazy  to  work." 

"You  said  you  didn't  know  the  reason  why 
he  sits  there,  and  in  the  next  breath,  you  say  it 
is  because  he  is  Uzy.  Both  of  your  assertions 
can't  be  true." 

"  Well,  no  matter  if  they  are  not.  Who  cares 
for  old  Foster,  or  Mr.  Foster,  as  you  are  always 
careful  to  call  him,  and  get  laughed  at  for  your 
pains  ?" 

Ezra  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at,  any  better  than  other  boys  do ;  and 
hence  to  be  told  that  he  was  laughed  at  for  any 
thing  he  did,  was  not  pleasant  to  him.  He  had 
been  taught  by  his  parents  to  be  respectful  to 
every  body.  He  was  just  as  polite  to  a  man 
who  wore  an  old  coat,  as  he  was  to  a  man  who 
wore  a  new  one.  In  fact,  he  always  took  espe- 
cial pains  to  be  respectful  to  the  poor  and  friend- 
less,  in  consequence  of  his  sympathy  for  their 
condition. 

As  I  said  before,  it  made  him  feel  unpleas- 
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antly  to  be  told  that  he  was  laughed  at,  and  he 
began  to  consider  whether  he  had  not  better  do 
as  the  other  boys  did.  At  first  he  thought  he 
would  conform  to  the  general  usage  ;  but  pretty 
soon  he  concluded  he  would  not  change  his  hab- 
its— for  the  two  following  reasons.  "  It  is  right," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  for  me  to  be  polite  to  the 
poor :  it  is  one  way  of  being  kind  to  them,  there- 
fore I  will  continue  to  be  polite  to  them ;  and 
then  I  think  the  happiness  it  gives  them  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  pain  which  being 
laughed  at  gives  me."  Was  not  this  good  rea- 
soning both  of  the  head  and  the  heart  ? 

Mr.  Foster  was  very  aged,  and  very  poor.  He 
lived  in  a  log  hut  in  a  very  lonely  place.  His 
children  were  either  dead,  or  had  left  him  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  distant  places,  and  his  wife  was 
nearly  as  old,  and  more  infirm  than  he  was. 
When  he  was  able  to  work,  he  made  brooms 
and  baskets.  From  the  sale  of  these,  and  a 
small  allowance  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
were  derived  his  means  of  living. 
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Ezra  had  often  been  at  his  house,  having 
been  sent  there  by  his "  parents  on  errands  of 
kindness.  He  found  so  much  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing the  old  couple  happy,  and  in  witnessing 
their  expressions  of  gratitude,  that  he  frequently 
asked  his  parents  if  they  did  not  wish  to  send 
him  there,  though  the  walk  was  a  long  and 
lonely  one. 

As  the  old  man  continued  to  sit  in  the  place 
noticed  above,  Ezra  concluded  that  something 
must  be  the  matter  with  him ;  so  he  determined 
he  would  go  and  see. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  Robert,  though 
he  knew  well  enough  where  he  was  going. 

"I  am  going  to  see  what  ails  Mr.  Foster," 
said  Ezra. 

"  I  tell  you  nothing  ails  him  but  laziness,  so 
come  back  and  finish  your  house." 

"  I  know  something  must  be  the  matter  with 
him,  else  he  would  not  sit  there  all  the  afternoon. 
He  is  not  lazy,  for  I  have  seen  him  keep  at 
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work,  making  baskets,  when  his  arm  ached  so 
that  he  could  hardly  keep  from  groaning." 

"  He  told  you  so,  because  he  knew  you  were 
a  green  one :  he  wouldn't  have  told  me  so." 

"You  stay  here :  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

He  then  started  on  a  run  towards  the  old 
man. 

"  Stop,"  shouted  Robert,  "  or  I  will  tear  your 
house  down." 

This  threat  caused  Ezra  to  stop.  He  thought 
he  had  built  about  the  neatest  play-house  ever 
built  by  a  boy,  and  he  was  very  desirous  that 
the  girls  and  boys  should  see  and  admire  it  the 
next  morning  when  they  came  to  school. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  now,"  continued  Robert, 
"  come  back,  and  finish  your  house,  if  you  don't 
want  to  see  a  hurricane." 

While  Ezra  stood  hesitating,  he  saw  the  old 
man  drop  from  his  seat,  and  remain  motionless 
upon  the  ground.  He  hesitated  rio  longer,  but 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he  came  to 
him,  he  found  him  insensible.  He  tried  to 
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raise  him  up,  but  could  not.  He  looked  all 
around  but  could  see  no  person  within  call  ex- 
cept Robert,  who  was  busy  in  executing  his 
threat.  He  was  a  good  deal  frightened,  for  he 
thought  the  old  man  was  dead.  He  soon  saw  a 
plight  movement  in  his  lips,  and  then  he  thought 
perhaps  he  had  only  fainted.  He  knew  what  to 
do  in  such  a  case,  for  his  father  was  subject  to 
fainting  fits.  He  happened  to  have  with  him 
the  little  tin  pail  in  which  he  had  brought  his 
dinner  to  school.  He  ran  to  a  neighboring 
brook  and  got  some  water,  a  part  of  which  he 
threw  in  the  old  man's  face.  This  soon  revived 
him  a  little,  so  that  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
moved  his  lips.  Ezra  then  put  the  pail  to  his 
lips,  and  he  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  little 
water.  He  was  soon  able  to  sit  up. 

"  I  saw  you  sitting  here  all  the  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  something  must  be  the  matter  with  you, 
and  I  was  just  coming  to  see,  when  I  saw  you 
fall." 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  by  way  of  ac- 


"He  ran  to  a  neighboring  brook  and  got  some  water,  a 
part  of  which  he  threw  in  the  old  man's  face. ' 

PAGE  12. 
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knowledgment.  He  was  not  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  be  able  to  converse. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead  when  I  first  came ; 
but  pretty  soon  I  thought  you  had  only  fainted. 
Shall  I  get  you  some  cool  water  from  the  spring, 
sir  ?» 

Again  the  old  man  nodded  his  head. 

Ezra  ran  to  the  school-house  spring,  and 
dipped  up  some  very  cold  water  which  revived 
the  old  man  so  much  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
speak. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  young  friend :  God 
will  bless  you  for  helping  a  poor  old  man." 

"  Have  you  felt  faint  all  the  afternoon  ?" 

I  haven't  felt  well  all  day.  When  I  woke 
up  this  morning,  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  could  get 
up,  but  I  knew  we  were  about  out  of  meal ;  so 
after  breakfast,  I  set  out  to  find  some  basket 
stuff:  Mr.  Baker  told  me  he  would  let  me  have 
some  corn  for  a  basket.  I  had  to  sit  down  and 
rest  every  few  rods,  and  when  I  found  a  stick 
and  tried  to  cut  it,  I  had  not  strength  enough  ; 
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so  I  thought  I  would  try  to  get  home,  and  when 
I  got  here,  I  couldn't  get  any  further." 

"Hasn't  there  been  any  body  along  who  could 
help  you." 

"  Yes,  there  were  two  men  in  a  wagon,  and 
they  swore  at  me  for  sitting  here  instead  of  be- 
ing at  work,  and  they  were  out  of  hearing  be- 
fore I  could  tell  them  that  I  was  unable  to 
move." 

<:  They  were  very  hard-hearted." 

"  I  don't  expect  to  find  many  who  will  be  as 
kind  to  me  as  you  are.  I  am  treated  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  deserve  to  be :  a  great  deal 
better  than  my  Master  was." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  as  quick  as  I  can  and 
get  father  to  come  with  a  wagon  and  take  you 
home." 

"  Do,  my  good  boy,  for  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
get  home  in  any  other  way.  Don't  hurry  so  as 
to  tire  yourself.  I  am  quite  comfortable  now." 

Ezra  did  as  he  proposed,  and  his  father  sent 
his  wagon  and  hired  man  to  take  the  old  man 
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home.  Ezra  went  also  to  carry  some  food  and 
medicines.  He  stayed  while  they  put  Mr.  Fos- 
ter to  bed,  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  He  then  left,  promis- 
ing to  come  again  the  next  day 


CHAPTER   II. 

REGARD  FOR  THE  PEELINGS  OF  THE  POOR — CONVER 
SATION  BETWEEN  MR,  FOSTER  AND  EZRA- — A  PROM- 
ISE OF  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  REVOLUTION. 

EZRA  rose  yery  early  in  the  morning  and  did 
up  his  work,  that  he  might  have  time  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  visit  Mr.  Foster.  "  Mother,"  said 
he,  "  I  told  Mr.  Foster  I  would  come  and  see  him 
to-day.  I  should  have  said,  if  you  would  let 
me,  but  I  forgot  it.  I  know  you  will  let  me  go : 
mother,  won't  you  give  me  a  little  milk,  or  some- 
thing to  take  to  him  ?" 

"  You  had  better  not  go  till  after  school,"  said 
his  mother,  "  it  is  a  long  way  there,  and  you 
may  be  late  at  school." 

"  If  I  am  late  to-day  it  will  be  the  first  time." 

Ezra  prided  himself  on  never  being  tardy  at 
school,  and  on  never  omitting  a  lesson. 
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"  You  may  go  now  if  you  choose,"  said  Mrs. 
Elliot,  "butl  should  think  it  more  convenient  for 
you  to  go  after  school." 

"  It  may  be  more  convenient  for  me,  but  per- 
haps not  for  Mr.  Foster.  He  may  be  in  want 
of  what  I  am  going  to  take  him,  and  may  be 
thinking  that  I  am  not  going  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise. It  may  be  lie  will  say  to  himself,  'I  am 
poor  and  old,  and  can't  pay  him  any  thing,  and 
he  had  rather  play  with  the  boys  than  come  to 
this  lonely  place.' " 

"  That  is  true,  my  son,  and  I  think  you  had 
better  go  now." 

"  What  shall  I  "carry  him  ?  Please  prepare  it 
quick,  mother." 

"  I  think  I  will  send  him  a  little  milk,  and 
some  fine  bread,  and  some  currant  jelly.  I  will 
have  them  ready  presently." 

In  a  moment,  he  had  received  the  articles 
from  his  mother,  and  a  kiss  into  the  bargain, 
and  was  on  his  way  with  rapid  steps  and  a  light 
heart. 
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Mrs.  Elliot  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  her 
son's  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  poor.  A  tender  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  all  persons,  especially  of  the  poor  and 
helpless,  will  always  render  one  beloved  and 
happy. 

Ezra  made  great  haste,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  his  errand  and  still  not  be  late  at 
school.  He  found  Mr.  Foster  much  better.  He 
had  risen  and  eaten  a  little  breakfast,  and  was 
now  preparing  to  weave  a  very  small  basket,  the 
materials  for  which  he  had  on  hand. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  he  to  Ezra,  as  he  dark- 
ened the  door  of  the  house  by  entering  it,  "  so 
you  have  not  forgotten  your  promise  to  the  poor 
old  man.  I  reckoned  you  wouldn't.  A  great 
many  do.  They  don't  seem  to  think  they  are 
bound  to  keep  the  promise,  they  make  to  the 
poor.  They  tell  me  they  will  come  and  see  me, 
and  do  this  and  that  for  me,  but  they  don't.  1 
have  got  pretty  much  used  to  it  now.  It  used 
to  trouble  me  a  great  deal.  It  was  hard  to  be 
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disappointed.  I  used  to  wish  they  wouldn't  give 
me  any  encouragement.  But  I  don't  mind  it 
now.  I  have  done  expecting  much  from  any 
thing  or  any  body  in  this  world.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  you  so  early,  my  young  friend." 

"  I  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  come  till  after  school, 
that  you  would  think  I  wasn't  coming,  and  be 
disappointed." 

"I  should  have  been  disappointed  if  you 
hadn't  come  in  course  of  the  day.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect you  till  after  school.  But  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  noble  boy  of  my  own. 
No  1  don't  either,  for  though  I  can  bear  poverty 
myself  well  enough,  I  shouldn't  want  such  a  boy 
as  you  are  to  be  poor." 

"  My  father  is  not  rich,"  said  Ezra. 

"  I  know  he  is  not ;  but  he  or  his  children 
will  never  come  to  want." 

"  I  hope  not.  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  wiJl  never  be  the  case,  just  as 
sure  of  it  as  I  am  that  I  am  alive." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  sure.     You 
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don't  know  what  may  happen.  Our  house  may 
burn  up,  and  all  there  is  in  it,  or  somebody  may 
take  away  our  land  as  they  did  Mr.  Stevenson's ; 
then  we  should  be  poor  enough." 

"  I  still  stick  to  what  I  have  said.  If  your 
house  should  burn  up,  and  your  land  should  be 
taken  away,  you  will  never  come  to  want,  be- 
cause it  isn't  according  to  the  Lord's  way  of  do- 
ing things.  When  a  man  does  as  your  father 
does,  the  Lord  sees  to  it  he  and  his  children 
never  come  to  want/' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Ezra 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Foster  if  he  had  always  been 
poor;  but  he  did  not  like  to.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  might  hurt  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
might  think  it  was  not  respectful.  Pretty  soon 
Mr.  Foster  answered  the  question  without  being 
asked. 

"  When  I  was  young,  that  is,  when  I  married 
and  set  out  in  life,  I  had  more  property  than 
your  father  has,  poor  as  I  am  now." 

"  How  did  you  lose  it  ?" 
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"  I  didn't  manage  right.  I  tried  to  keep  it  all 
to  myself.  I  made  a  god  of  it.  and  the  Lord  in 
mercy  took  it  all  away  from  me,  and  I  have 
thanked  him  for  doing  it  a  thousand  times." 

Ezra  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand 
why  he  should  thank  the  Lord  for  taking  away 
all  his  property. 

"  I  never  had  a  thought,"  continued  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, "  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  so  long  as 
I  had  any  upon  earth.  I  wouldn't  hear  to  any 
thing  but  money,  till  all  I  had  was  gone.  Then 
I  came  to  myself.  I  began  to  consider  my  ways, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  trust,  I  changed  my 
course.  I  was  never  able  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  get  a  living  afterwards,  but  somehow  I  al- 
ways managed  to  keep  a  contented  heart,  which 
you  know  the  good  book  says  is  a  continual 
feast.  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  complain, 
and  in  fact  I  consider  myself  well  off  in  matters 
of  this  world." 

Ezra's  eye  ran  round  the  poor  and  scantily 
furnished  hut,  of  which  Mr.  Foster  was  the 
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owner.  The  old  man  noticed  it  and  said, 
"  This  is  rather  a  poor  house,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
have  got  a  better  one,  which  I  shall  move  into 
before  long." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  near  it.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  you  to  be  comfortable  in  this  one,  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather.  Will  you  move  before 
cold  weather  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  shall  move  as  soon  as  I  get 
the  word.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  come 
before  winter  sets  in  or  not.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  it  will." 

"  Where  is  your  other  house  ?" 

"  In  heaven.  The  Saviour  has  gone  to  pre- 
pare it  and  get  it  all  ready  for  me,  and  when  he 
sends  me  word  I  shall  go  and  live  in  it  forever." 

"I  thought  you  meant  you  had  another  house 
here/' 

"  This  house  will  do  well  enough  for  me  for  the 
little  time  I  stay  here.  It  is  my  own,  and  I  have 
lived  in  it  so  long,  that  I  don't  know  as  I  should 
like  to  change  it  for  a  better  one,  even  if  I  had 
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the  offer.  It  is  pretty  tight.  It  keeps  off  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  and  the  snow  don't  blow  in 
very  bad :  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  deserve,  and  better  than  the  Saviour  had. 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
"  Was  your  father  a  good  man,  sir  ?" 
"  I  don't  know.  Both  my  father  and  mother 
died  when  I  was  very  young.  I  was  then  bound 
out  to  a  blacksmith,  with  whom  I  lived  till  I  was 
fifteen,  and  then  the  war  came,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  me  but  going  into  the  army.  Just 
before  the  war  was  over,  my  uncle  died,  and 
left  me  a  large  farm ;  but  God,  as  I  said,  took  it 
away  from  me." 

"What  war  was  it?" 
"  The  old  Revolution." 
"  Were  you  in  the  Revolution  T' 
"  Yes.     I  served  during  the  war." 
"  You  remember  a  good  deal  about  the  Revo- 
lution, don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  what  happened  then  better 
than  I  do  what  happens  now." 
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"  Couldn't  you  tell  me  some  stories  about  the 
Revolution,  some  time?" 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  gratify  one  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"  I  must  go  to  school  now,  but  I  will  come 
after  school  and  hear  a  story,  if  you  think  you 
will  be  well  enough  to  tell  me  one." 

"  I  guess  I  shall  be  able  to  oblige  you." 

"  I  guess  I  had  better  not  come  till  to-morrow. 
You  may  be  better  then,  and  there  is  no  school 
to-morrow  afternoon.  I'll  come  then  if  you 
please,  sir." 

"Very  well.     I  am  always  glad  to  see  you." 

Ezra  then  set  out  for  school,  and  by  running 
the  last  mile,  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  door 
of  the  school-house  just  as  the  teacher  entered  it. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DIFFICULTY   IN    STUDY THE    RUINED  HOUSE THE  OB- 
LIGATION   OF   PROMISES GOOD    FOR    EVIL. 

EZRA  had  been  so  much  interested  in  what 
he  had  done  for  Mr.  Foster,  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  his  house  and  Robert's  threat  to 
destroy  it.  He  did  not  think  to  look  to  see  if  it 
was  standing  as  he  came  to  the  school-house. 
He  went  in  and  took  his  seat,  and  began  to 
study  his  lesson.  He  found  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  confine  his  attention  to  his  book,  for  he 
was  strongly  disposed  to  anticipate  Mr.  Foster's 
promised  stories  of  the  Revolution.  He  made 
strong  efforts,  and  was  succeeding  pretty  well, 
when  he  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  his  beautiful  house  in  ruins.  He  could 
hardly  keep  from  crying  as  he  saw  it.  He  turn- 
ed away  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  think  no  more 
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about  it  till  he  had  got  his  lesson,  but  this  was 
not  so  easy  to  be  done.  His  eyes  would  every 
now  and  then  steal  away  from  the  book,  and  fix 
themselves  on  the  ruined  pile ;  and  though  he 
repeated  the  words  of  his  lesson  to  himself  again 
and  again,  his  attention  was  not  fixed  on  the 
ideas.  The  hour  of  recitation  came,  and  for  the 
first  time,  he  made  a  failure.  This  was  so  very 
unusual  with  him,  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  school,  and  thus  his  position  was 
rendered  still  more  embarrassing.  He  returned 
to  his  seat,  and  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
weeping  aloud.  The  pupils  thought  it  was  from 
mortification  at  having  made  a  failure  ;  but  the 
teacher  was  disposed  to  look  further  back  for  the 
cause.  He  went  to  his  desk,  and  in  a  kind  voice 
said  to  him,  "  Are  you  unwell  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  his  reply. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?" 

"  I  could  not  get  my  lesson.  I  tried  as  hard 
as  I  ever  did." 

"  The  lesson  is  not  unusually  difficult,  was  it?" 
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"  No,  sir,  but  I  could  not  fix  my  attention 
upon  it.  and  couldn't  get  it." 

The  teacher  did  not  ask  him  why  he  could 
not  fix  his  attention,  not  wishing  to  carry  on  a 
protracted  conversation  with  him  in  school  hours. 
He  therefore  left  him,  saying,  "  It  is  at  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  fix  our  attention  than  at  others. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  les- 
son perfectly  this  afternoon." 

There  was  one  who  was  very  much  afraid  he 
would  ask  Ezra  why  he  could  not  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  his  lesson.  This  was  Robert,  who  had 
watched  Ezra  from  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  school-house.  He  saw  him  when  his  eye 
first  fell  on  his  ruined  edifice.  He  saw  that  he 
could  not  study  after  that,  and  consequently  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  found  out  and  punished. 
He  expected  that  Ezra  would  give  the  reason  for 
not  having  his  lesson,  and  that  would  bring  the 
whole  matter  out.  He  felt  relieved  when  the 
teacher  left  Ezra  without  inquiring  the  cause  of 
his  inability  to  fix  his  attention  on  his  lesson. 
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He  knew  that  Ezra  would  not  tell  the  teacher 
for  the  sake  of  causing  him  to  chastise  the  of- 
fender. He  had  counted  on  the  forbearance  in 
his  character  when  he  gave  way  to  his  displea- 
sure, and  destroyed  what  his  schoolmate  had 
built  with  so  much  care. 

When  school  was  out  at  noon,  Ezra  went  to 
his  house,  and  slowly  and  sadly  began  to  repair 
it.  To  many  questions  as  to  how  the  harm  had 
been  done,  and  by  whom  it  was  done,  he  made 
no  reply,  and  when  he  was  pressed,  he  at  length 
said,  "  Ask  Robert  Howe."  They  accordingly 
asked  him,  and  he  boldly  replied,  "  I  did  it." 

"  What  did  you  do  it  for  ?" 

"  Because  I  told  him  I  would." 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  he  would  go  off  and  leave  me,  to 
wait  on  old  Foster.  I  told  him  I  would  tear  it 
down  if  he  went,  and  always  mean  to  keep  my 
promise." 

Robert  was  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
had  not  done  wrong  in  tearing  down  the  house, 
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because  he  had,  as  he  said,  promised  to  tear  it 
down  if  Ezra  left  him.  He  must  keep  his  prom- 
ise. With  such  shallow  pretences  do  boys,  and 
sometimes  men,  seek  to  delude  themselves. 
They  think  they  can  change  the  nature  of 
things  by  changing  their  names.  If  he  had 
called  things  by  their  right  names,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  threatened  to  tear  it  down, 
and  then  it  would  be  natural  to  ask  what  right 
had  he  thus  to  threaten  ? 

The  boys  did  not  think  his  promise  laid  him 
under  any  obligations  to  do  wrong.  Robert  saw 
that  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  him,  so  he 
took  himself  off.  The  boys  then  called  a  coun- 
cil to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done.  There 
were  some  speeches  made,  and  the  result  was  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  that  justice  required  that 
Robert's  house  should  be  destroyed. 

When  Ezra  heard  of  their  purpose,  he  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them,  but  their  sense  of  justice 
(as  they  thought)  was  very  strong,  and  required 
the  destruction  of  the  remaining  edifice.  The 
3* 
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decree  was  soon  executed,  and  the  house  pre- 
sented an  appearance  similar  to  Ezra's. 

Most  of  the  boys,  satisfied  with  their  work, 
went  home  for  their  dinners.  Ezra  remained 
with  another  boy  who  was  very  intimate  with 
him.  They  were  standing  by  the  ruins  which 
had  just  been  made. 

"  I  am  sorry  they  tore  it  down,"  said  Ezra. 

"Why  so?"  said  Addison,  "he  deserves  to 
have  it  torn  down  for  tearing  down  yours." 

"  I  don't  know  but  he  does,  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  not  be  treated  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
We  ought  to  return  good  for  evil." 

"  So  we  had — why  didn't  you  say  so  when 
the  boys  asked  you  why  they  should  not  tear 
it  down  ?" 

"  I  thought  they  wouldn't  mind  it." 

The  truth  was,  that  Ezra  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  avow  that  motive  before  all  the  boys.  If  he 
had  done  so,  I  have  little  doubt  they  would  have 
respected  it,  and  allowed  the  house  to  stand. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  and  it  will 
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be  returning  good  for  evil.  You  can  repair  his 
house  for  him,  and  I  will  help  you." 

"  That  is  a  first-rate  idea,"  said  Ezra. 

So  they  went  at  it,  and  worked  very  vigor- 
ously, for  they  wished  to  get  it  done  before  Rob- 
ert or  any  of  the  boys  came  back.  They  did  so, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  done  so,  Ezra  felt  as 
cheerful  as  he  did  before  the  calamity  which  had 
given  him  so  much  disturbance  had  taken  place. 
He  thought  he  had  found  out  an  excellent  rule 
for  getting  over  trouble  caused  by  ill  usage,  as 
indeed  he  had.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what 
that  rule  was  ?  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  you 
can  get  over,  in  a  great  measure,  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  an  injury  some  one  has  done  you  ?  Go 
right  to  work  to  do  good  to  him.  That  is  an 
infallible  rule.* 

Robert  did  not  come  till  school  had  begun. 
He  did  not  like  to  meet  the  looks  of  the  boys. 
At  recess  he  learned  all  that  had  been  done  by 
them,  and  by  Ezra  and  Addison.  He  said  no. 
thing,  but  was  observed  to  look  very  thoughtful 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  "  Rob- 
ert looks  as  if  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done,"  whispered  one  as  the  teacher  was  busy 
setting-  copies. 

"I  guess  he  thinks  the  master  knows  it,  and 
that  he  will  get  whipped,"  replied  one  in  a  like 
stolen  whisper. 

"  Ezra  says  the  master  doesn't  know  it." 

"  Well,  if  Bob  is  sorry  for  a  thing  that  he  is  not 
to  be  whipped  for,  it  must  be  for  the  first  time." 

After  school  Robert  was  observed  to  lingei 
after  the  rest  had  gone.  He  then  went  and 
stood  by  the  wreck  of  Ezra's  house,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  up  his  mind  to  something.  He 
at  last  set  to  work  and  repaired  the  house  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  done  such  a  thing.  He  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  principle  of  returning  good  for 
evil.  Reader,  always  act  upon  that  principle, 
and  see  how  much  it  will  lessen  your  own  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles,  and  how  much  it  will  add 
to  the  happiness  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ERRONEOUS  JUDGMENT DUTY  TO  THE  AGED- 
PENSIONS A  QUESTION  IN  MORALS. 

"  HAVE  you  heard  how  Mr.  Foster  is  to  day  ?" 
said  Mr.  Elliot  to  his  wife,  as  they  were  seated 
at  the  supper  table  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

"  Ezra  went  to  see  him  this  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Elliot. 

"  How  did  you  find  him.  Ezra  ?" 

"He  was  better,  sir.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  weave  a  small  basket." 

"  The  old  man  will  work  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  He  goes  beyond  his  strength,  I  think,  and 
makes  himself  sick,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot. 

"  He  does  exert  himself  too  much;  but  you 
can't  change  his  habit.  It  is  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture to  exert  himself  so  long  as  he  can  move.'1 

"  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  much. 
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I  don't  think  it  is  right.  I  wish  you  would  speak 
to  him  again  about  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  work  when  he  is  sick.  People  are 
willing  to  help  him.  I  have  thought  sometimes 
he  acted  as  though  he  was  not  quite  as  willing 
to  be  as  dependent  as  it  is  his  duty  to  be." 

'•'I  have  never  seen  any  indications  of  that 
feeling.  I  have  never  noticed  any  thing  but  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  help  himself  as  much  as 
he  can." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  have.  But  last  June,  though, 
in  the  very  hot  weather,  he  would  hoe  Mr.  Mer- 
win's  corn.  He  worked  three  days  for  a  dollar, 
and  made  himself  very  sick.  I  know  that  they 
were  not  in  want  of  any  necessary  at  that  time  : 
I  know  they  had  provisions  enough  in  the  house 
to  last  for  a  month  or  more." 

"  So  you  think  his  working  so  hard  under 
those  circumstances,  showed  a  little  too  much 
love  of  money." 

«  I  thought  it  did." 
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"You  didn't  know  what  he  did  with  that 
dollar?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  He  gave  it  to  me.  when  I  was  making  col 
lections  for  the  missionary  society.     He  begged 
me  not  to  mention  it,  and  I  have  not  done  so  till 
now.     It  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  jus- 
tice may  be  done  to  him." 

"  How  little  we  know  of  the  real  motives  of 
men,  and  how  prone  we  are  to  be  unjust  in  our 
judgments  !" 

"  Father,"  said  Ezra,  "  don't  you  think  that 
dollar  will  do  more  good  than  all  the  rest  that 
was  given  here  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  :  I  have  no  means  of  knowing." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  dollar  he  gave 
you  was  like  the  poor  widow's  mite.  The  Sa- 
viour, you  know,  said  that  she  had  cast  in  more 
than  they  all  did." 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  cases  are  similar. 
But  Christ  did  not  say  that  the  widow's  mite 
should  do  more  good  than  all  that  was  cast  into 
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the  treasury.  He  said,  that  in  the  sight  of  God 
her  gift  was  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest,  and 
so  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Foster's  dol- 
lar may  be  more  valuable  in  God's  sight  than  al 
the  other  contributions.  It  depends  upon  the 
motives  with  which  the  various  contributions 
were  made.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  fol- 
low that  it  will  do  more  good  than  all  the  rest. 
We  must  not  confound  things  that  differ." 

"  If  all  the  contributors  had  been  obliged  to 
practice  as  much  self-denial  as  he  did  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give,  I  am  afraid  the  sum  collected 
would  have  been  much  smaller  than  it  was," 
said  Mrs.  Elliot. 

"  No  doubt  it  would :  no  doubt  that  much 
which  is  given  under  the  name  of  charity,  does 
not  pass  for  such  in  the  estimation  of  God.  Still, 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  all  who  gave  to  practice 
the  same  self-denial  that  he  did.  It  was  the 
duty  for  all  to  give  as  the  Lord  had  prospered 
them.  That  is  a  blessed  arrangement  by  which 
the  poor  and  rich  are  put  on  a  level  before  God ; 
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I  mean  the  arrangement  by  which  the  poor  can 
give  as  much  to  the  Lord  as  the  rich." 

"  Father,  with  your  permission,  I  am  going  to 
spend  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, and  he  is  going  to  tell  me  about  the  Revo- 
lution." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  so.  Young 
people  ought  to  visit  the  aged,  especially  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Foster,  have  very  little"  society. 
It  gives  old  people  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
have  young  people  visit  them,  and  appear  to  be 
interested  in  them.  But  most  young  folks  think 
only  of  their  own  amusement  and  pleasure." 

Ezra  felt  rebuked  by  this  remark.  It  made 
him  consider  that  his  object  in  designing  to  visit 
Mr.  Foster,  was  to  gratify  himself  by  listening 
to  the  stories  he  might  hear.  "  I  ought,"  thought 
he,  "  to  have  a  better  motive.  I  ought  to  have 
his  happiness  in  view  as  well  at  least  as  my  own. 
I  will  try  to  have  it  so." 

"  As  Mr.  Foster's  health  is  failing,"  said  Mr 
Elliot,  "  I  think  he  ought  to  receive  a  larger  al* 
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lowance  from  the  public  purse.  I  will  make  it 
a  point  to  see  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to-day, 
and  speak  to  them  about  it." 

"  Father,  why  don't  Mr.  Foster  draw  a  pen- 
sion, as  Mr.  Jackson  does  1  He  was  in  the  war 
longer  than  Mr.  Jackson  was :  Mr.  Jackson 
served  only  one  year,  and  Mr.  Foster  during  the 
war,  and  Mr.  Jackson  gets  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Foster  gets  nothing.  I  don't  think 
that  is  fair.  Why  don't  the  government  give 
pensions  to  all?" 

"  The  government  designs  to  treat  all  the  old 
soldiers  alike ;  that  is,  to  give  to  every  one  who 
was  in  the  service  a  pension." 

"  Why  don't  Mr.  Foster  have  one  then  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  not  able  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  soldier." 

"  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  ?" 

"  None  whatever  in  our  minds." 

"  What  need  is  there  then  of  any  proof.  Who 
is  there  that  thinks  he  would  lie  about  it  ?" 

"  None  who  know  him  think  he  would  lie ; 
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but  the  law  requires  that  in  order  that  a  man 
have  a  pension,  he  must  prove  that  he  was  a 
soldier.  Suppose  it  were  otherwise.  Suppose 
a  pension  were  given  to  every  man  who  said  he 
was  a  soldier.  Wouldn't  there  be  thousands 
who  would  then  get  pensions  who  had  no  right 
to  them?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  some  of  the  old  tories,  who 
were  enemies  to  the  country,  might  get  pen- 
sions. But  why  can't  Mr.  Foster  prove  that  he 
was  a  soldier  as  well  as  others  can  ?" 

"  Because  he  does  not  know  a  single  -man 
who  was  with  him  in  the  service,  or  who  knew 
him  as  a  soldier.  There  may  be  some  such 
living,  bu*.  he  does  not  know  where  to  find  them. 
I  put  an  advertisement  into  the  newspapers  for 
him,  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  some  one  who  could 
help  him  in  getting  a  pension,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  old 
man ;  but  he  bore  it,  as  he  bears  all  his  trials, 
like  a  Christian." 

"You  got  some  answers,  that  is,  some  men 
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came  to  you,  that  said  they  knew  him,  did  there 
not?"  said  Mrs.  Elliot. 

"  Yes,  there  were  two  rough-looking  old  fel- 
lows came,  and  wanted  to  swear  that  they  knew 
him  in  the  army,  and  wanted  to  be  paid  for  it. 
When  he  came  to  examine  them,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  they  had  never  been  with  him,  and 
knew  nothing  about  him,  except  what  they 
learned  from  my  advertisement.  He  would  not 
let  men  swear  falsely  for  him  for  sake  of  a  pen- 
sion." 

"  Would  he  have  been  to  blame  ?"  said  Ezra. 
"He  deserved  to  have  a  pension,  and  if  they 
swore  he  was  a  soldier,  it  was  true  that  he  was. 
They  wouldn't  swear  falsely,  for  they  would 
swear  to  the  truth." 

"Cannot  a  man  swear  falsely  and  tell  the 
truth  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how." 

"  You  are  not  quite  as  sharp  as  usual,  I  think. 
Suppose  a  man  swears  that  he  knew  that  you 
were  at  school  to-day,  when  he  knew  nothing 
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about  it:  would  the  fact  that  you  were  at  school, 
affect  the  matter  at  all?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  suppose  they  were  to  swear  that 
he  was  in  the  army,  and  were  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  their  knowledge  of  the  fact,  would 
they  swear  falsely  then  ?" 

"  Not  if  they  intended,  and  it  was  understood 
that  they  intended  to  assert  merely  their  belief 
of  the  fact.  But  they  would  be  understood  as 
intending  to  assert  that  they  knew  he  was  a  sol- 
dier. Men  are  sworn  to  testify  to  what  they 
know,  not  what  they  believe" 

"  But  if  Mr.  Foster  did  not  ask  them  to  testify 
to  what  they  did  not  know,  and  they  were  a 
mind  to  do  it,  and  thus  help  him  to  what  he  had 
a  right  to,  would  he  be  to  blame?  Wouldn't 
the  guilt  rest  on  them  alone  ?" 

"  No,  for  he  would  be  accessary  to  their  guilt. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  all  the 
evil  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent.  It  was 
in  his  power  to  prevent  those  men  from  perjur- 
ing themselves,  and  of  course  it  was  his  duty  to 
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do  it.  We  are  never  to  do  wrong  ourselves,  or 
suffer  others  to  do  wrong  for  us  in  order  to  se 
cure  our  rights." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  if  we  can't  get  what  be- 
longs to  us  in  any  other  way?" 

"  Do  without  it,  and  trust  in  God.  Refer  the 
matter  to  him  for  decision.  Look  to  him  for 
redress." 


CHAPTER   V. 

EZRA  A   LITTLE   CARELESS GOES    TO   MR.  FOSTERS 

— MR.  FOSTER'S  ACCOUNT   OF  HIS  ENTERING  THE 
ARMY — PRAYER  NEGLECTED. 

THE  next  morning  at  school,  Ezra  could  not 
fix  his  attention  upon  his  studies  quite  as  steadi- 
ly as  usual.  The  matter  of  his  house  did  not 
trouble  him.  He  had  got  over  that,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  repair 
Robert's.  The  returning  good  for  evil  is  a  grand 
thing  for  calming  the  troubled  mind.  The  truth 
was,  he  was  very  apt  to  find  himself  looking  off 
from  his  book,  anticipating  the  stories  about  the 
Revolution,  which  he  was  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. However,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  he 
managed  to  get  his  lessons  pretty  well. 

As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed  he  made  for 
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the  door,  a  little  more  rudely  than  he  was  wa  i, 
thus  causing  some  surprise  to  the  teacher. 

When  young  people's  minds  are  full  of  a  near 
idea,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  careless  in  their 
manners.  They  ought  to  take  more  pains  at 
such  times,  than  at  others. 

Ezra  went  from  the  school-house  to  Mr.  Pos- 
ter's pretty  rapidly.  If  he  had  been  less  in  a 
hurry,  he  would  not  have  slipped  off  from  a  log 
into  the  mud,  and  soiled  his  clothes  sadly.  It  is 
well  to  be  active  and  energetic,  but  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  What  is  done  in  a  hurry,  you  know, 
is  never  done  well. 

He  found  the  old  man  sitting  on  a  bench  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house,  busy  with  his  bas- 
ket. 

'•  So  you  have  come  to  hear  about  the  war, 
have  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  are  well  enough  to  tell  me 
about  it." 

"  I  feel  pretty  well  to-day,  and  it  won't  be  any 
trouble  to  me  to  talk  about  old  times.  It  never 
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is  to  old  people.  The  trouble  is  to  get  any  body 
to  listen  to  them." 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  listen  to  you. 
How  old  were  you  when  you  went  into  the 
army?" 

"I  was  just  turned  of  fifteen." 

"  Only  fifteen  !  I  didn't  know  as  they  let 
boys  be  soldiers." 

"  I  was  very  large  of  my  age  :  they  called  me 
eighteen.  They  knew  better,  but  I  appeared  to 
be  a  man  grown,  and  there  was  nothing  said." 

"  It  wasn't  right  to  call  you  eighteen  when 
you  were  not,  was  it?" 

"  No,  indeed,  but  when  men  get  engaged  in 
war,  they  seldom  stop  to  enquire  whether  things 
are  right  or  not." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  a  soldier  so  young  ? 
Did  you  want  to  become  onr?,  or  were  you 
obliged  to  go." 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  go.  War  was  a  new  thing, 
and  every  body  seemed  to  be  going,  and  there 
was  so  much  said  about  fighting  for  liberty 
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that  nearly  all  the  young  men  were  anxiow  * . 
go ;  and  then  good  wages  were  offered,  and  thai 
was  a  great  inducement." 

"  You  told  me  you  were  bound  out  to  a  black- 
smith :  you  couldn't  go  unless  he  was  willing, 
could  you  ?" 

"  No,  but  he  didn't  use  much  authority  over 
me.  He  tried  to  persuade  rne  to  stay  at  home 
and  be  quiet ;  but  nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
go.  So  at  last  he  said,  '  well  if  you  must  go, 
you  must ;  but  I  guess  it  won't  be  long  before 
you  will  wish  yourself  back  in  the  shop  again?' " 

"  Did  you  go  then,  right  off?'' 

*'  He  made  that  remark  while  we  were  eating 
our  supper  of  bread  and  milk.  I  couldn't  eat 
another  mouthful.  I  got  right  up  from  the  table, 
and  took  down  my  gun  which  hung  up  on  hooks 
overhead,  and  began  to  scour  it,  though  it  was 
about  as  bright  as  a  pewter  platter  before.  When 
that  was  done,  I  made  a  kind  of  knapsack  out 
of  a  meal  bag,  and  packed  my  clothes  in  it  and 
went  to  bed.  I  couldn't  get  asleep  till  most  day- 
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light.  At  daylight  I  was  up  and  off  for  Bos- 
ton." 

"  How  far  did  you  live  from  Boston  ?" 

"About  thirty  miles,  and  I  reached  there  be- 
fore sunset.  I  was  tired  enough,  I  can  tell  you. 
My  feet  were  very  sore,  and  my  gun  had  got  to 
be  amazing  heavy." 

"  Was  the  camp  in  Boston  ?" 

"  No,  the  British  were  in  Boston.  Our  army 
lay  at  different  points  around  Boston.  Captain 
Robinson's  company  was  stationed  at  Cambridge. 
His  company  was  raised  in  our  town,  and  I  en- 
listed into  it  for  a  year.  We  were  what  is  called 
1  year  service'  men.  I  was  shown  to  a  tent  which 
I  in  company  with  five  others,  was  to  occupy. 
As  they  were  all  my  fellow  townsmen  arid  ac- 
quaintances, I  felt  very  much  at  home." 

"  Were  they  glad  to  see  you  ?" 

"Yes,  they  were  glad  to  see  anyone  who  had 
come  from  their  homes,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  I  had  done  a  very  good  job  for  my- 
self in  coming.  I  found  that  a  soldier's  life  did 
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not  quite  come  up  to  their  expectations,  and  they 
rather  laughed  and  called  me  green  when  1 
talked  about  fighting  for  liberty.  But  I  thought 
I  should  like  it  better  than  I  expected  to.  I  was 
so  delighted  that,  tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  talked  till  all  my  messmates  were  fast 
asleep,  and  then  lay  congratulating  myself  on 
my  situation.  I  was  a  soldier,  though  I  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  liberty.  I  was  actually  in  a  tent.  How 
bravely  I  would  fight  when  the  time  should 
come  !  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  rising  to  ex- 
amine my  gun  to  see  if  it  was  in  perfect  order. 
At  last  I  fell  asleep  and  began  to  dream.  I 
dreamed  of  a  great  many  wearisome  marches,  in 
which  we  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  lake,  and  were  marched 
into  it.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  water  as 
we  went  forwards,  till  at  length  it  reached  our 
mouths  and  nostrils.  I  then  awoke  with  a  feel- 
ing of  suffocation.  At  first  I  was  surprised,  and 
it  took  me  some  time  to  find  out  where  I  was. 
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I  at  length  found  that  I  was  lying  on  my  back 
in  a  tent,  through  which  the  rain  was  streaming. 
I  had  scarce  a  dry  thread  about  me,  and  the  rain 
was  falling  in  torrents." 

"  Didn't  the  tent  shed  rain  ?" 

"  The  tent  I  was  under  shed  rain  just  about 
as  well  as  a  sieve  would.  I  was,  as  I  said,  lying 
on  rny  back,  and  in  my  sleep  my  head  had  got 
partly  off  from  my  knapsack,  which  was  all  the 
pillow  I  had.  By  this  means,  my  head  had 
fallen  backwards  a  little,  and  my  mouth  was 
open,  and  a  stream  of  water  was  running  through 
the  tent  into  it.  It  was  the  choking  sensation 
which  this  occasioned  which  awoke  me.  I 
awoke  my  companions,  but  they  only  swore  at 
me,  and  went  to  sleep  again,  drenched  as  they 
were.  As  I  lay  shivering  in  that  condition, 
scarcely  able  to  move  a  limb,  I  was  led  to  con- 
trast the  tent  which,  at  first  sight,  I  had  so 
much  admired,  with  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
blacksmith.  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  a  rainy  night  at  least,  a  be  1 
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under  a  tight  roof  was  better  than  the  ground 
under  a  leaky  tent.  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
a  soldier's  life  was  likely  to  be  as  pleasant  as  I 
had  anticipated.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  it,  for  I  could  not  get  asleep  again,  and 
though  it  was  late  before  I  went  to  sleep,  yet 
after  I  awoke  it  was  the  longest  night  I  ever 
knew  any  thing  about.  At  last  day  began 
to  break,  and  by  and  by  the  morning  gun 
fired,  and  we  turned  out  to  roll-call.  I  was 
so  stiff  and  lame  that  I  could  hardly  move 
one  foot  before  the  other.  I  was  heartily  sorry 
that  I  had  left  the  shop.  I  thought  that 
liberty  was  likely  to  cost  me  more  than  it  was 
worth.  It  stopped  raining  a  little  after  sun- 
rise, the  sun  came  out,  and  the  day  was 
pleasant.  We  were  occupied  all  day  in  dry- 
ing our  clothes  and  blankets,  and  in  cleaning 
our  guns." 

"  You  had  a  hard  beginning,"  said  Ezra. 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst  of  it 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  went  to  sleep  with 
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out  praying.  That  night  I  began  to  form  the 
habit  of  neglecting  prayer.  Before  that,  I  had 
always  prayed,  night  and  morning  at  least;  but 
that  night  I  forgot  it.  The  next  morning  I  was 
too  busy,  and  there  was  no  place  for  retirement, 
and  it  ran  along  till  night,  though  I  thought  of 
it  a  good  many  times.  At  night,  I  thought  I 
would  pray  mentally,  but  1  waited  till  they  got 
still  in  the  tent,  and  then  I  forgot  it.  So  it  went 
on,  till  at  last  I  could  live  without  prayer  as  well 
as  the  most  hardened  ones.  To  leave  off  regu- 
lar prayer  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming  very 
wicked." 

"  Were  there  no  Christians  in  the  army  ?" 
"  I  suppose  there  were  some,  but  they  were 
mighty  scarce.  There  were  none,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  our  company.  At  first  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  those  that  I  had  known  at  home  as 
sober  and  moral  men,  very  wicked ;  but  I  soon 
got  the  better  of  my  astonishment ;  for  I  out- 
stripped them  all  in  the  career  of  wickedness. 
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There  is  no  place  under  the  sun  where  sin  flour 
ishes  as  it  does  in  a  camp." 

"I  should  think  that  men  who  are  liable  to  be 
called  into  battle  and  shot  any  day  would  be 
afraid  to  sin.  I  should  think  they  would  be 
careful  to  be  prepared  to  die,"  said  Ezra. 

"  There  is  no  such  effect  produced  by  the  dan- 
ger to  which  soldiers  are  exposed.  The  greater 
the  danger  they  are  in,  the  more  hardened,  and 
selfish,  and  cruel  they  become.  I  have  seen  a 
great  majiy  examples,  which  did  not  affect  me 
so  much  then,  as  they  have  when  thinking  them 
over  in  after  life." 

"  If  soldiers  always  become  so  wicked,  I  should 
think  it  wrong  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  your  way  of  thinking.  I 
believe  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it 
is  right  for  a  man  to  be  a  soldier.  And  the  more 
a  man  studies  to  find  out  what  those  cases  are 
that  justify  him  in  becoming  a  soldier,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  for  him  to  find  them.  I  wag 
just  about  to  tell  you  about  a  fellow-soldier  from 
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my  native  place,  that  you  might  see  the  harden- 
ing influence  of  a  soldier's  life.  Havens,  for 
that  was  his  name,  used  to  live  near  me  before 
he  went  into  the  army.  He  was  a  mild,  kind, 
and  obliging  young  man.  He  was  very  much 
get  by,  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  do  every 
one  a  good  turn  if  it  came  in  his  way.  Well,  as 
I  said,  he  went  into  the  army,  and  when  I  joined 
the  company,  he  could  swear  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  He  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  like  the 
general  run,  no  better  and  no' worse.  When  we 
lay  at  White  Plains — this  was  after  the  enemy 
had  left  Boston,  and  we  had  gone  to  New  York, 
and  had  retreated  from  the  city  up  to  White 
Plains — we  went  a  party  of  us,  away  round  be- 
hind the  enemy's  line." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir.  by  the  enemy's 
line?" 

"  The  place  where  they  lay  encamped.  We 
went  away  around  behind  them  for  a  mile  or 
two." 

"  What  did  you  go  there  for  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  hardly  know.  I  don't  know  as  we 
knew  ourselves  what  we  went  there  for.  We 
couldn't  do  any  good  by  going.  I  suppose  we 
went  in  hopes  of  finding  something  we  could 
carry  off,  for  we  regarded  every  thing  beyond 
the  enemy's  lines  as  free  plunder." 

'•'Where  did  you  say  this  was?" 

"  At  White  Plains ;  that  you  know  is  in 
Westchester  county,  New  York." 

"  That  was  our  own  country.  Were  not 
those  who  lived  below  the  lines  as  much  our 
country  people  as  any  other  ?" 

"  Certainly  they  were.  As  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, they  of  course  left  more  and  more  of  the 
country  and  the  inhabitants  behind  them." 

"  I  don't  see  why  those  who  had  been  run 
over  by  the  enemy  should  be  plundered  by  their 
own  country  men." 

"Nor  1  either,  but  so  it  was.  Our  soldiers 
carried  off  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  when 
they  went  below  the  lines.  They  either  called 
all  the  inhabitants  there  lories,  or  else  said,  if 
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they  didn't  carry  off  the  things  the  enemy  would. 
As  I  was  saying1,  we  went  below  the  lines,  and 
went  into  a  house  that  was  deserted.  It  had 
been  pretty  well  ransacked,  and  every  thing  was 
carried  off,  but  in  searching  round  we  found  a 
barrel  of  sugar,  which  had  not  been  disturbed. 
Sugar  was  a  very  welcome  article,  you  may  de- 
pend. We  knocked  out  the  head,  and  filled  what 
things  we  had  with  us,  and  put  some  in  our 
pockets :  one  of  our  number,  I  remember,  filled 
his  hat  with  it,  and  went  to  the  camp  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  I  was  for  leaving  what  we 
could  not  take,  as  it  might  do  the  owner,  or  some- 
body else,  some  good ;  but  the  rest  would  not 
hear  t£t  me,  so  it  was  turned  out  and  scattered 
on  the  ground  and  wasted." 

"  I  don't  see  what  they  wanted  to  waste  it 
for." 

"  You  see  what  a  reckless,  destructive  spirit 
grows  upon  men  when  in  a  camp.  They  seem 
to  delight  in  destruction  and  mischief  for  their 
own  sake." 
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"You  were  going  to  tell  something  about 
Havens." 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  it.  After  we  had  thus 
loaded  ourselves  with  sugar,  we  set  out  for  our 
camp.  We  always  when  on  such  expeditions, 
returned  by  a  different  route  from  the  one  we 
came,  that  we  might  not  be  waylaid  and  cut  off. 
On  our  way  we  came  to  a  place  where  there 
were  four  or  five  houses  pretty  near  together. 
We  made  a  halt  and  considered  what  it  was 
best  for  us  to  do.  Some  thought  that  as  we  had 
about  as  much  booty  as  we  could  conveniently 
carry,  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  our  way 
back  to  our  camp.  But  the  majority  ruled  that 
we  should  visit  the  houses  and  see  what  we 
could  find.  We  kept  together  till  we  got  among 
them,  for  we  didn't  know  but  some  of  the  enemy 
might  be  there,  but  as  we  saw  nothing  of  any, 
we  separated  into  small  parties  of  two  or  three  to 
each  house.  Havens  and  I  went  to  one.  We 
found  a  sick  woman  in  the  house  and  no  one 
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ful since  day  before  yesterday." 
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else  except  a  child,  a  little  girl  about  eig>  t  or 
nine  years  old. 

"  There  must  have  been  some  other  persons 
about,  for  a  small  table  was  set  by  the  bed  of  the 
sick  woman,  with  some  food  just  prepared. 
Probably  the  person  or  persons  who  had  pre- 
pared it  had  concealed  themselves  when  they 
saw  us  coming.  Havens  began  to  help  himself 
to  the  food  that  was  prepared  for  the  sick  wo- 
man. She  looked  up  imploringly  at  him,  but 
did  not  speak.  She  was  dreadfully  pale  and 
thin.  The  little  girl  who  had  appeared  very 
much  frightened  when  we  came  in,  now  mus- 
tered courage  enough  to  speak. 

"  *  Don't  eat  mamma's  dinner — she  hasn't 
tasted  a  mouthful  since  day  before  yesterday.* 
Havens  paid  no  attention  to  what  she  said, 
but  went  on  eating.  The  little  girl  looked  at 
her  mother  and  then  at  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing food.  She  then  seized  Haven's  arm, 
and  said,  'you  must  not  eat  up  mother's  din- 
ner--she  is  si  arving.'  As -he  still  paid  no  re- 
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gard  to  her  she  attempted  to  take  from  his 
fingers  the  last  piece  of  toast  which  he  was 
conveying  to  his  mouth.  He  dealt  her  a  blow 
which  laid  her  insensible  on  the  floor,  ate  up 
all  the  food  on  the  table,  and  taking  such  ar- 
ticles as  suited  his  fancy,  took  his  departure 
just,  as  the  little  girl  who  had  pleaded  so 
earnestly  and  shown  such  courage  in  behalf 
of  her  mother  was  coming  to  her  senses, 
This  was  the  once  mild,  kind,  obliging  man. 
I  was  myself  so  hardened  that  it  didn't  affect 
me  very  much.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  my- 
self, but  it  didn't  strike  me  as  any  thing  very 
bad.  We  called  the  inhabitants  tories,  and  then 
felt  at  liberty  to  treat  them  and  their  property 
any  how.  Oh,  the  dreadful  effect  of  sin  upon 
the  heart." 

"I  always  thought  most  wars  were  very 
wicked,  but  I  didn't  think  the  Revolution  was. 
I  thought  all  the  people  were  righting  for  their 
just  rights,  and  the  Lord  helped  them.  I  am 
almost  sorry  I  heard  any  thing  about  it." 
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"It  will  do  you  good  to  know  the  truth. 
There  were  good  men  concerned  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that 
we  should  resist  the  oppression  of  Britain. 
Some  of  our  leaders  were  doubtless  good  men, 
but  a  camp  is  a  camp,  and  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
a  place  where  of  all  places  sin  flourishes  the 
most."- 

Mr.  Elliot  and  one  of  the  select  men  came 
up  at  this  moment,  and  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation. Their  object  was  to  see  what  Mr.  Fos- 
ter needed,  and  to  inform  him  that  his  allow- 
ance would  be  increased.  Ezra  went  home 
with  his  father,  purposing  soon  to  take  another 
opportunity  of  hearing  more  about  the  war, 
though  in  his  view  something  of  its  glory  had 
faded. 


CHAPTER   TI. 

EZRA  RECEIVES  MORE  LIGHT  IN  REGARD  TO  THB 
CAUSES,  NATURE  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  WAR—- 
THE HIGHEST  WAY  TO  DO  GOOD. 

"  WELL,  my  son,"  said  Mr  Elliot  as  they  were 
again  gathered  around  the  table  at  evening, 
"  What  did  Mr.  Foster  tell  you  this  afternoon  ?" 

"He  told  me  about  his  becoming  a  soldier, 
and  what  happened  to  him  the  first  night  after 
he  joined  the  army,  and  several  other  things." 

"  Did  his  stories  kindle  any  military  enthusi- 
asm within  your  breast  ?  Did  he  make  you  feel 
as  if  you  wanted  to  be  a  soldier  ?" 

"  No  sir,  I  don't  think  as  much  of  war  as  I 
did  before." 

"  The  more*  you  know  about  war,  the  less 
you  will  like  it.  The  reason  men  do  not  look 
upon  war  with  abhorrence  is,  that  they  look 
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only  upon  the  bright  and  showy  side  of  it. 
They  look  at  the  brilliant  uniforms,  and  the 
imposing  sight  of  large  numbers  moving  like 
one  man,  to  the  sound  of  stirring  music,  and  at 
the  glory  of  the  victorious  general.  They  do 
not  look  at  the  untold  amount  of  misery  which 
war,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  must  occasion — 
the  distress  which  every  family  and  individual 
must  feel  in  the  region  where  the  armies  are  en- 
camped, and  through  which  they  pass — the 
hardship  borne  by  the  soldiers,  who  have  all  the 
doing  and  suffering,  but  very  little  of  the  glory 
— the  sorrows  of  the  families  whose  husbands 
and  fathers  and  brothers  have  fallen  in  battle 
that  the  general,  who  usually  keeps  in  a  safe 
place,  may  be  called  brave  and  great.  Men 
will  not  look  at  these  and  a  thousand  other 
evils  of  war  :  they  will  only  look  at  the  plumes 
and  banners,  arid  the  great  name  that  one  or 
two  may  gain,  and  hence  war  appears  glorious." 
"  There  is  one  thing,  which  Mr.  Foster  men- 
tioned, which  I  never  knew  before.  I  never 
6 
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knew  that  a  soldier's  life  made  the  soldiers  so 
bad,  as  it  seems  it  does.  He  told  me  how  it  af- 
fected him,  and  others,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  war." 

"It  is  indeed.  The  demoralizing  effect  of 
war  is  a  greater  evil  than  is  the  waste  of  treas- 
ure and  of  blood.  There  has  been  money 
enough  wasted  in  war  to  banish  poverty  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
poor  people  in  the  world ;  that  is,  if  there  had 
never  been  any  wars,  would  there  be  no  poor 
people  ?" 

"  You  are  not  very  far  from  the  mark.  If 
there  had  been  no  wealth  wasted  in  war  and 
other  vices,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
poverty.  God  has  made  abundant  provision 
for  supplying  all  the  wants  of  all  his  creatures. 
If  all  do  not  have  their  wants  supplied,  it  must 
be  because  a  portion  of  the  provision  is  wasted, 
or  some  have  more  than  their  share.  Suppose 
a  parent  should  prepare  food  enough  for  the  sup- 
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per  of  all  his  children,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
seize  it  and  eat  a  part  and  waste  the  rest,  what 
must  the  rest  do  ?" 

"  They  must  do  without,  if  they  can't  help 
themselves." 

"  That  supposition  illustrates  the  dealings  of 
God  with  his  creatures  and  their  behavior  one 
towards  another." 

"  Does  father  mean  to  say  that  the  rich  have 
seized  and  wasted  the  part  that  belonged  to  the 
poor  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  mean  to 
say  that  God,  when  he  created  man,  provided 
the  means  for  the  abundant  supply  of  all  his 
wants.  He  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  those 
means,  and  gave  him  certain  rules  to  follow. 
If  he  had  followed  those  rules,  that  is,  if  he  had 
obeyed  Gocl's  law,  lie  would  never  have  wanted 
any  thing.  But  man  did  not  follow  those  rules. 
Instead  of  being  industrious  as  God  commanded 
them,  and  causing  the  stores  of  nature  to  fur- 
nish a  supply  for  their  wants,  they  have  been 
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idle,  and  therefore  have  suffered.  Instead  of 
!>eing  temperate,  they  have  wasted  in  intemper- 
ance a  vast  amount  which  was  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  real  wants  of  man.  Every  form  of  vice 
:n  which  men  indulge  is  costly,  is  a  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  war  above  all  others ;  for  it  in- 
volves and  promotes  all  other  vices.  Then  men 
have  not  obeyed  the  law,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  and  have  robbed  and  cheat- 
ed their  neighbors.  Now  if  there  were  no  vice 
to  occasion  wastefulness,  and  every  man  dealt 
justly  with  his  neighbor,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  poverty  on  the  earth.  Thus  when  you 
consider  what  war  has  cost  the  human  race, 
you  see  that  the  glory  which  a  few  men  have 
gained  has  cost  not  only  the  blood  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle,  but  the  poverty  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  for  generation  after 
generation.  Military  glory  is  a  very  costly  af- 
fair for  the  human  race." 

"  Why  will  the  people  go  to  war  then  ?" 
"Wars  are  commonly  brought  about  by  the 
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rulers  and  leading  men  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes." 

"But  why  don't  the  people  find  it  out?  If 
they  were  to  find  it  out,  and  would  refuse  to 
enlist,  then  there  couldn't  be  war.  Then  the 
rulers  could  not  make  war  if  they  wanted  to 
ever  so  much." 

u  The  mass  of  the  people  have  so  little  idea 
of  the  real  evils  of  war,  their  passions  are  so 
easily  appealed  to,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  rulers 
to  mislead  them,  and  to  get  them  join  in  the 
war-cry.  And  a  great  many  suppose  their  inte- 
rests will  be  promoted  by  a  war,  and  these  will 
be  zealous  for  it,  and  will  take  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  bring  it  on." 

"  How  can  it  be  for  any  one's  interest  to  have 
war?  I  thought  it  always  brought  on  hard  times." 

"  That  is  true,  it  makes  hard  times  for  the 
many,  and  easy  times  for  the  few.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  a  manufactory  for  saddles,  we  will 
say.  Weil,  if  there  is  war,  the  government  will 
want  a  great  many  thousand  saddles  for  the 
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army.  He  is  in  favor  with  some  of  the  leading 
ones,  and  if  there  is  war,  he  can  get  a  contract 
for  several  thousand  saddles  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  he  can  get  for  those  he  sells  to  indi- 
viduals. He  thus  makes  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years,  by  means  of  that  which  carries  desolation 
and  poverty  to  a  thousand  firesides.  He  there- 
fore will  be  very  patriotic,  and  talk  a  great  deal 
about  going  for  the  country  right  or  wrong. 
He  will,  very  likely,  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  it, 
write  in  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  war,  or  hire 
others  to  do  so — all  that  he  may  make  money." 

"  Father,  isn't  such  a  course  worse  than 
stealing  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son  ;  the  man  who  makes  a  fortune 
in  that  way,  contracts  more  guilt  than  he  would 
do  by  stealing  a  fortune.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  would  merely  injure  a  few  individuals,  and 
that  only  in  regard  to  their  property.  In  the 
former,  he  injures  thousands  in  their  property, 
morals,  and  lives.  You  of  course  don't  under- 
stand me  to  say,  that  every  man  who  makes 
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money  by  a  contract  with  government  in  time 
of  war,  does  this.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  man 
who  blows  up  the  flame  of  war,  and  plunges  his 
country,  or  aids  in  plunging  his  country  into 
war,  in  order  that  he  may  make  money,  does  it." 

"  There  can't  be  many  who  are  bad  enough 
to  do  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  number  is  much  greater 
than  you  suppose.  There  are  few  of  us  who* 
have  any  just  conception  of  the  desperate  wick- 
edness of  the  human  heart." 

"  There  cannot  be  a  great  many  who  could 
hope  to  get  contracts :  a  few,  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  the  people." 

"  That  is  true :  but  as  in  a  lottery,  there  are 
but  few  prizes,  yet  a  great  many  buy  tickets, 
so,  though  there  are  but  few  contracts  to  be  had, 
a  great  many  will  hope  and  try  for  them.  In 
war,  a  great  many  articles  are  wanted  for  the  . 
army.  I  mentioned  saddles  as  a  single  exam- 
ple ;  but  besides  this,  clothing  and  provisions,  and 
wagons,  and  vessels,  and  fuel,  and  a  thousand 
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things  are  wanted  ;  and  among  those  who  have 
these  things  to  sell,  there  will  be  found  those 
who  will  willingly  subject  their  fellow-beings  to 
all  the  horrors  of  war  for  the  sake  of  an  increased 
price  which  they  may  get  from  government,  or 
from  others  in  consequence  of  the  war.  So 
these  will  all  be  for  war.  They  will  not,  of 
course,  tell  the  true  reason.  They  will  talk 
about  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  country,  and 
the  justice  of  the  cause.  They  are  very,  pa- 
triotic." 

"  Whenever  I  hear  a  man  advocating  war 
again,  I  shall  think  he  has  something  he  wants 
to  sell  to  the  government." 

".It  isn't  always  those  who  actually  have 
things  to  sell,  who  cry  out  for  war  that  they 
may  make  money  by  it.  Sometimes  a  man 
who  has  nothing  at  all  to  sell,  gets  a  contract, 
say  for  five  hundred  wagons.  He  then  sells  out 
his  contract  for  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  to  a 
wagon  maker :  he  thus  pockets  a  large  sum  of 
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money  without  any  trouble  except  that  of  get- 
ting his  contract." 

"  I  seSmore  clearly  than  I  ever  did  before  that 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"  There  is  another  class  of  men  whose  inter- 
est leads  them  to  desire  war  for  another  rea- 
son. They  wish  for  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  hope  to  gain  military  glory.  This  class  is 
very  numerous.  So  you  see,  my  son,  that  there 
is  a  great  number  of  men  in  a  country  that  de- 
sire war  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  and 
they  are  able  to  make  a  great  cry  and  to  influ- 
ence a  large  part  of  the  people.  You  see,  then, 
that  if  the  rulers  and  leading  men  of  a  country, 
for  any  cause,  either  from  the  errors  they  have 
committed,  or  the  objects  they  wish  to  attain, 
are  disposed  to  bring  on  a  war,  there  are  thou- 
sands ready  to  aid  them  in  deceiving  the  people, 
and  bringing  them  to  favor  the  war." 

"  Won't  the  people  find  out,  after  a  while,  the 
things  you  have  told  me ;  and  won't  they  then 
be  slow  to  approve  a  war?" 
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"  I  think  they  will  gradually  become  mote 
enlightened  on  the  subject;  but  still,  1  do  not 
look  to  that  solely  to  put  an  end  to  war.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  it  will  have  a  very  great 
influence,  while  men  are  morally  what  they 
now  are.  So  long  as  the  wicked  passions  of 
men  are  as  easily  inflamed  as  they  are  now, 
considerations  of  interest  will  not  be  found  effec- 
tual in  restraining  them  from  war.  Men's  con- 
sciences must  be  enlightened  as  to  the  guilt  of 
war, — men  must  be  taught  to  fear  and  obey 
God,  and  to  love  their  fellow-men  :  then  may  we 
hope  that  wars  will  cease." 

"  Will  it  not  be  a  long  time  before  that  day 
will  come  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will.  We  can  all  do  some- 
thing to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  you  can  do  something  to 
promote  this  end?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  thought  about  it, 
exactly." 

"That  is  one    of  the  ends  for  which   God 
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placed  you  in  this  world.  It  is  hardly  right  for 
you  to  live  all  your  lifetime,  and  never  exactly 
think  about  it,  is  it  ?  If  you  never  think  about 
a  thing,  is  it  not  pretty  certain  you  will  never 
doit?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  If  I  send  you  into  a  corn-field  to  do  certain 
things,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  have  done  them,  it 
would  not  be  a  very  good  excuse  if  you  were  to 
say,  you  had  not  exactly  thought  about  it.  God 
placed  you  in  this  world  to  serve  him.  The 
great  end  is,  indeed,  to  prepare  for  heaven.  In 
other  words,  we  may  say  he  placed  you  here,  to 
prepare  by  serving  him  here,  to  serve  him  in 
heaven  hereafter.  Now,  one  thing  which  you 
are  to  do  in  serving  him  here,  is  to  spread  his 
gospel  throughout  all  the  world,  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  by  which  there  shall  be  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men.  Now  every 
time  you  exert  a  good  moral  influence  over  any 
one,  every  time  you  are  instrumental  in  causing 
passion  to  be  restrained  and  controlled  by  prin- 
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ciple ;  every  time,  in  short,  in  which  you  induce 
any  one  to  obey  God,  you  do  that  which  has  a 
tendency  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  all  its  mise- 
ries. When  you  lead  one  to  repent  and  obey 
God,  you  not  only  promote  his  happiness,  but 
you  do  that  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large.  What 
motives  have  we  thus  before  us  to  strive  to  do 
.good,  and  especially  to  strive  to  CTO  good  in  the 
highest  way." 

"  What  does  father  mean  by  the  highest  way?" 
"  We  do  good  in  the  highest  way  when  we 
do  that  which  improves  men  morally.  We  do 
a  man  a  far  higher  good  when  we  are  the 
means  of  his  getting  a  new  heart,  than  when 
we  are  the  means  of  getting  him  a  new  house. 
Whenever  we  induce  men  to  do  right,  to  obey 
God,  we  do  them  good  in  the  highest  way. 
Think  this  over  to-morrow — the  Sabbath — and 
pray  over  it,  and  enter  upon  the  new  week  with 
a  resolution  to  try  to  do  good  in  the  highest 
way." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

EZRA    RENEWS   HIS    VISIT   TO    THE    OLD    SOLDIER THE 

REASON    WHY    HE    DID    NOT  FEAR  DEATH STORY  OF 

THE     OFFICER     AND     THE     HESSIAN A     SENTRY    IN 

PERIL. 

IT  was  not  till  the  close  of  another  week  that 
Ezra  found  it  convenient  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Mr.  Foster.  He  found  him  busy  as  usual,  and 
very  glad  to  have  a  visitor. 

"  How  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you,  sir  ?" 
said  Ezra. 

"  Why,  I  have  been  better,  I  think,  than  I 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  The  medicine  you 
brought  me  did  me  good,  and  then  your  com- 
pany did  me  good  too." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  been  here  before,  this 
Week ;  but  my  uncle  has  been  to  see  us,  and 
brought  two  cousins  with  him,  and  I  couldn't 
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leave  them,  and  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
walk  so  far  as  to  come  here." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  come  as  soon  as  you 
have." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  kindness  about 
it;  at  least  I  am  afraid  there  is  not.  I  love  to 
come  here." 

"  That's  the  very  reason  it  does  me  good  to 
have  you  come.  If  you  only  came  here  because 
your  parents  sent  you,  or  even  out  of  pity,  it 
wouldn't  do  me  as  much  good  as  it  does.  I'm 
very  thankful  that  you  do  love  to  come  and  sit 
with  me  an  hour  once  and  a  while.  It  don't 
hinder  me  any  in  my  work." 

"  I  mean  to  come  often.  I  wish  you  didn't 
live  quite  so  far  off.  It  will  be  bad  coming  in 
winter,  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  roads  are 
not  broken  out." 

"  It  is  some  time  to  winter  yet,  and  the  roads 
are  good  now.  I  may  not  be  here  next  winter ; 
I  may  move  into  my  new  house,  that  I  spoke  to 
you  about,  before  winter."  As  he  said  this,  he 
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looked  up  with  a  smile  so  benevolent  and  sweet, 
that  Ezra  thought,  despite  his  hollow  cheeks 
and  wrinkled  face,  that  he  looked  handsome. 

"I  hope  you  will  live  a  great  many  years 
yet,'r  said  Ezra. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
old  lady  here,  who  needs  my  care,  and  who 
wouldn't  know  how  to  get  along  without  me,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  I  was  to  live  many 
years.  While  she  stays,  I  am  willing  to  stay ; 
but  if  she  were  gone,  I  think  I  should  find  the 
flesh  a  great  burden,  and  should  desire  to  lay  it 
down."  ^ 

"  Should  you  be  afraid  to  die  ?" 

"Bless  your  heart,  no:  what  should  I  be 
afraid  of?" 

"I  didn't  know  but  that  you  might  not  be 
sure  you  were  a  Christian.  If  a  person  isn't 
sure  that  he  is  a  Christian,  I  should  think  he 
would  be  afraid  to  die." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  say  exactly 
that  I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  Christian,  It  is  pos- 
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sible  that  I  am  deceive  1 :  but  I  can't  say  that 
I  have  any  doubts  that  trouble  me.  The  Lord 
has  taken  care  of  me  so  long  that  I  can't  help 
but  trust  him.  You  can't  help  but  trust  your 
parents  :  you  know  they  will  do  everything  for 
you  in  their  power  :  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  they  love  me,  and  always 
have  done  everything  for  me  they  could." 

"That  is  just  the  way  the  Lord  has  dealt 
with  me.  I  know  that  he  must  love  me,  be- 
cause he  has  done  so  much  for  me.  He  has 
done  all  that  was  needful  for  my  good,  in  years 
that  are  past ;  and  hence  I  must  believe  that  he 
will  do  so  in  time  to  come.  He  has  done  so  in 
life,  and  hence  he  will  do  so  in  death.  I  don't 
see  as  I  need  to  have  any  fear  or  anxiety 
about  it." 

"You  said  the  Lord  has  done  all  that  was 
needful  for  your  good.  Wouldn't  you  have 
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been   better   off   if    he   had   given   you    more 
money  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  He  knows  all  about  it,  and  if 
it  had  been  really  for  iny  good  he  would  have 
done  it.  '  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things?'  INo,  my 
young  friend,  God  saw  it  was  best  for  me  to  be 
poor.  As  I  told  you  before,  he  knew  I  would 
never  think  about  religion  till  he  took  my  prop- 
erty away,  and  so  he  took  it  away.  And  then 
he  knew  that  it  wasn't  best  for  me  to  have  any 
after  I  became  a  Christian.  Perhaps  he  knew 
I  would  be  led  into  temptation  by  it,  and  would 
forget  my  dependance  upon  him.  Ever  since 
the  time  when  I  trust  I  was  converted,  I  have 
felt  my  dependance  on  him  for  my  daily  bread. 
And  it  has  been  far  from  being  a  bitter  depend- 
ance. You  want  to  hear  something  about  the 
war  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  very  much." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  old  times  since 
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you  were  here,  and  as  I  told  you  rather  sad  sto- 
ries then,  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  couldn't  re- 
member something  more  pleasant  to  tell  you  the 
next  time  you  came." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  tell  any  you  re- 
member." 

"  I  remember  an  act  of  courage  and  of  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  soldier  towards  an  officer, 
which  gained  the  soldier  great  credit  at  the 
time,  and  would  be  a  very  pleasant  story  to  tell, 
were  it  not  that  there  was  death  connected  with 
it.  But  where  war  is  concerned,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  death.  This  happened  while  we 
lay  at  White  Plains.  There  was  quite  a  large 
party  of  us  went  under  the  command  of  an  of- 
ficer away  down  behind  the  enemy's  camp.  I 
don't  remember  what  we  went  for.  It  couldn't 
be  for  plunder,  because  there  was  an  officer  with 
us.  We  were  away  back  of  the  enemy  as  much 
as  two  miles,  I  should  say,  and  as  night  came 
on,  and  it  was  very  dark,  we  concluded  to  stay 
all  night.  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  an  old 
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Dutchman,  who  seemed  to  make  us  very  wel- 
come, and  pretended  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the 
country ;  so  we  took  up  our  quarters  there  for 
the  night.  The  officer  slept  in  the  house  and 
we  in  the  barn.  The  officer  took  the  precau- 
tion to  keep  the  old  Dutchman  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  in,  not  knowing  but  that  they  might 
go  and  give  information  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
morning  the  Dutchman  had  so  far  gained  the 
officer's  confidence,  that  he  let  him  leave  the 
house  to  go,  as  he  said,  to  bring  up  his  cows. 
The  officer  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  ofT,  thinking 
it  would  be  well  to  get  a  good  breakfast,  and  we 
were  quite  willing  to  wait  for  the  same.  The 
Dutchman,  instead  of  going  for  his  cows,  if  he 
had  any,  went  straight  to  the  enemy,  gave  them 
notice,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  party  of 
Hessians  were  coming  down  the  hill  to  take  us. 
The  house  stood  in  a  valley,  and  there  was  a 
high  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  British  army. 
There  was  a  party  of  about  twenty  of  them  sent 
to  kill  us.  One  of  them,  either  by  taking  ? 
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shorter  cut,  or  by  outrunning  them,  was  as 
much  as  forty  rods  ahead  of  the  others.  He 
came  to  the  house  and  planted  himself  right 
before  the  door,  with  his  gun  ready  to  shoot  the 
officer  as  soon  as  he  should  open  the  door.  The 
officer  was  just  about  to  open  it,  when  he  saw 
through  a  knot-hole  in  it  the  Hessian,  ready  to 
receive  him  outside.  He  comprehended  at  once 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  ran  to  the  chamber 
window,  and  called  to  us  to  make  our  escape." 

"  Didn't  he  call  to  you  to  come  and  let  him 
out?" 

"  No,  he  called  arid  told  us  to  escape,  as  the 
enemy  were  nearly  on  us.  We  ran  out,  and 
didn't  see  the  Hessian  at  the  door.  We  saw 
them  coming  down  the  hill.  We  didn't  see  the 
officer  anywhere.  c  Where  is  Oliver?'  said  one  j 
for  that  was  the  officer's  name. 

" '  We  mustn't  leave  him,'  said  Simmons :  that 
was  the  soldier's  name. 

"So  he  turned  about  and  ran  towards  the 
house,  though  by  this  time  the  Hessians  we*e 
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pretty  near ;  for  they  were  coming  down  the  hill 
upon  a  run.  As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house,  he  saw  the  Hessian  before  the  door, 
and  shot  him  down.  The  officer  then  came  out, 
and  they  both  made  their  escape." 

"  Did  they  overtake  you?" 

"Yes.  we  slackened  our  pace  a  little  to  let 
them  join  us.  The  Hessians'  balls  flew  over 
our  heads  some,  but  didn't  hit  any  of  us.  The 
point  to  be  observed  is,  that  Simmons  and  Oli- 
ver were  not  good  friends.  They  had  had  some 
difficulty  before  they  entered  the  army.  Then 
Oliver  was  an  officer ;  an  ensign,  I  believe,  but 
I  don't  certainly  remember,  and  he  ordered  Sim- 
mons around  a  little  more  than  was  necessary. 
Simmons  took  it  pretty  hardly,  and  declared 
that  if  they  both  lived  to  get  their  discharge,  he 
would  have  his  revenge.  Well,  you  see  the  sol- 
diers knew  how  he  felt  towards  Oliver,  and  what 
he  had  threatened ;  and  hence  it  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  matter  for  him  to  risk  his  life  to  save 
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Oliver's.  They  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  brave 
deed,  but  as  a  magnanimous  one." 

"  What  did  Oliver  say  about  it  ?" 

"  He  didn't  say  much  about  it,  but  it  changed 
his  course  towards  Simmons.  He  always  ap- 
peared very  friendly  to  him  after  that." 

"Simmons  didn't  lose  anything  by  returning 
good  for  evil." 

"  No,  nobody  ever  did.  It  made  Oliver  his 
friend,  and  that  was  a  great  matter  ;  for  if  an 
officer  dislikes  a  soldier,  and  is  so  disposed,  he 
can  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the 
soldier  can't  help  himself.  Then  it  made  him 
more  respected  among  the  soldiers,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  reason  why  a  little  afterwards, 
when  one  of  our  sergeants  was  shot  on  a  scout- 
ing party,  he  (Simmons)  was  put  in  his  place. 
A  noble  act  never  loses  its  reward :  you  may  be 
sure  of  that." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  Oliver  felt  when  he 
saw  the  Hessians  before  the  door,  ready  to  shoot 
him  P 
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"  I  can't  say :  he  must  have  felt  sure  of  dy 
ing  before  many  minutes." 

"  Why  didn't  he  run  out  at  the  back  door?" 
"  There  was  but  one  door  to  the  house." 
"Why  didn't  he   surrender,  and   become  a 
prisoner  ?" 

"  The  Hessians  didn't  give  any  quarter." 
"Does  not  giving  quarter   mean   that  they 
killed  all  they  took?" 
"  Yes." 

"Who   were  the  Hessians?     Were   they  a 
kind  of  Indians  ?" 

"  No,  they  were  Germans.     When  the  king 

of  England  found  out  that  it  was  hard  work  to 

subdue  us  with  British  soldiers,  he  hired  a  good 

many  Germans  to  come  and  help  subdue  us." 

"  How  much  did  he  give  them  a  piece  ?" 

"  He  didn't  hire  them  individually.     He  hired 

them  of  their  masters,  their  rulers.     How  much 

the  king  paid  their  masters  for  their  services,  I 

do  not  know.     Some  of  them  came  from  that 

part  of  Germany  called  Hesse ^Cassel,  and  hence 
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were  called  Hessians.  It  was  said,  I  don't  know 
how  true  it  was,  that  the  British  told  them  that 
the  Yankees  would  give  them  no  quarter  if  they 
were  heaten,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  Yan- 
kees no  quarter.  After  so  many  of  them  were 
taken  by  Washington  at  Trenton,  and  well 
treated,  they  altered  their  notions,  I  suppose." 

"  Was  Mr.  Oliver  a  good  man  T 

"  He  was  a  pretty  good  officer,  though  he 
missed  it  staying  all  night  with  his  party,  and 
came  near  paying  pretty  dear  for  it  too.  He 
was  not  a  religious  man :  that  is  what  you 
mean  by  a  good  man,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  should  think  he  would  have 
felt  pretty  bad  when  he  saw  the  Hessians,  and 
knew  that  he  must  die  in  a  few  moments." 

"  I  think  it  is  likely  he  did,  and  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  thought  much  of  what 
would  become  of  him  after  death.  I  have  seen 
soldiers  in  danger  and  in  fear,  but  I  never  could 
see  that  the  judgment  and*  eternity  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  fear.  It  may  be  that  they 
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have  more  thoughts  of  that  kind  than  they  are 
willing  to  show.  I  was  once  in  a  place  where  I 
was  pretty  certain  of  being  shot,  but  I  don't  re- 
member as  I  thought  much  of  my  future  state, 
in  case  I  should  be." 

"  Was  it  in  battle?  Won't  you  please  to  tell 
me  about  it?" 

"  I  \vas  posted  as  a  sentry,  near  by  a  stream 
which  ran  between  our  army  and  the  enemy's. 
Ii  was  quite  near  the  enemy's  camp.  Our  sen- 
tinels were  placed  there  in  the  night  time,  and 
withdrawn  at  daybreak." 

"  Why  were  'they  withdrawn  at  daybreak?" 

"  Because  they  were  within  shot  of  the  ene- 
my. The  enemy  placed  their  sentries  on  one 
side  of  the  creek,  and  we  on  the  other.  It  was  so 
deep  that  there  was  no  fording  it.  If  the  enemy 
had  undertook  to  come  upon  us  in  the  night,  our 
sentries  would  have  heard  them  in  crossing,  and 
were  directed  to  come  quickly  to  the  guard,  who 
were  a  half  a  mile  back,  and  give  notice.  One 
night,  it  was  a  very  dark  one,  I  was  placed  as  a 
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sentry  there.  I  stood  and  stood,  and  thought  it 
never  would  come  daybreak.  I  expected  to  be 
relieved  as  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  light  should 
be  seen.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  light  be- 
gan to  appear.  It  began  to  grow  lighter  and 
lighter,  but  no  relief  came." 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  when  the  day  broke  ?" 

"  A  sentry  must  never  leave  his  post  without 
orders — that  would  never  do — so  I  staid  expect- 
ing to  be  called  off  every  minute.  It  began  to 
be  so  light  that  I  could  see  across  the  stream, 
and  saw  the  red-coated  sentry  on  the  other  side. 
What  to  do  I  didn't  know.  I  was  standing  in 
an  open  place,  and  I  couldn't  get  behind  any- 
thing without  leaving  my  post,  which  would  not 
do.  So  I  didn't  see  as  there  was  any  help  for 
it,  but  that  I  must  stay  and  be  shot ;  for  I 
thought  nothing  else  but  that  the  British  sentry 
would  shoot  me  as  soon  as  he  saw  me." 

"How  far  off  was  he?" 

:l  There  was  nothing  but  the  creek  between 
us.  That  may  have  been  two  rods  wide.  I 
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was  about  a  rod  from  the  bank,  and  he  was 
rather  nearer  to  it.  We  were  not  four  rods 
apart.  There  were  a  few  bushes  growing  at 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  British  side,  which  were 
in  some  places  higher  than  the  sentry's  head. 
That  perhaps  was  one  reason  why  he  didn't  see 
me  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  and  then  he  wasn't 
on  the  look-out  as  I  was." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  got  to  be  quite  light,  and  no  relief 
came.  The  British  sentry  was  walking  back 
and  forth  by  the  stream,  till  at  last  he  looked  up 
and  saw  me,  and  brought  up  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  cried  out,  '  Who  goes  there  ?' 

" '  A  sentry,'  said  I.  c  I  could  have  shot  you 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.'  He  saw  that  I  had 
spoken  the  truth,  as  I  was  facing  him,  and 
looking  right  at  him,  when  he  saw  me.  He 
brought  his  gun  to  an  order,  and  stood  looking 
at  me.  He  then  looked  around  to  see  if  any  one 
was  in  sight,  and  said,  '  What  are  you  standing 
there  to  be  shot  for  ?' 
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"  '  Because  I  haven't  been  relieved.' 

"  'There  will  be  no  use  in  our  shooting  one 
another ;  but  you  had  better  be  off  before  the 
officer  comes  round,  or  you  won't  be  likely  to  go 
far.  They  are  coining  round  the  bend  there  now 
— run,  I  must  fire,  but  may  miss  you.' 

"I  saw  an  officer  and  soldier  coming,  and 
thought  I  must  either  run  or  be  taken,  so  I  ran. 
He  fired,  but  missed  on  purpose,  I  presume. 
But  the  other  soldier  was  within  shot,  and  he 
let  drive  at  me,  and  the  ball  came  very  near  my 
ear.  I  hurried  on^  but  the  ground  was  clear  and 
gently  ascending  for  half  a  mile,  so  I  was  a  fair 
shot  for  two  men  while  I  was  running  that  dis- 
tance. 

"  When  they  had  both  fired  the  second  time 
without  hitting  me,  I  turned  and  fired,  but  I  took 
good  care  to  aim  at  the  officer,  for  I  didn't  wish 
to  hurt  the  sentry.  I  then  ran  on  as  fast  as  I 
could.  The  next  shot  hit  me  in  my  arm  ;  but 
it  didn't  break  the  bone.  Before  they  could  tire 
again  I  was  tolerably  safe.  I  don't  think  a 
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man  ever  ran  faster  than  I  did.  I  ran  as  for 
my  life,  and  really  expected  to  be  shot.  When  I 
was  about  out  of  musket  shot,  I  saw  our  guard 
coming:  they  had  heard  the  firing,  and  came 
to  see  what  it  was.  They  heard  my  story,  and 
saw  it  was  true,  so  I  was  not  punished  for  leav- 
ing my  post." 

"You  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  shot." 

"  I  was  certainly  pretty  near  it,  but  God  pre- 
served me,  though  I  didn't  think  so  then.  I 
thought  it  was  all  luck  and  chance,  and  didn't 
think  of  thanking  God  for  my  life." 

"  Did  you  ever  find  out  how  it  was  that  you 
came  to  be  left  there  after  daylight?" 

"  Yes,  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  relieve 
me,  got  drunk  and  forgot  it.  Rum  was  just  as 
bad  in  those  days  as  it  is  now.  It  came  near 
costing  me  my  life.  There  was  one  good  thing 
came  of  it.  When  I  found  that  it  was  rum  that 
had  left  me  to  be  shot  at  like  a  wild  beast,  I  de- 
termined I  would  never  taste  a  drop  of  it  again  ; 
and  I  never  have  from  that  day  to  this," 
8* 
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"What  did  they  do  with  him  for  getting 
drunk  ?" 

"  He  was  punished  in  some  way,  I  don't  re- 
member how.  He  was  either  turned  into  the 
ranks,  or  turned  out  of  the  army,  or  something 
else  was  done  with  him.  I  don't  remember 
about  it." 

"Did  you  ever  have  to  stand  sentry  there 
again  T 

"  No,  the  sentries  were  placed  a  little  farther 
back  from  the  stream,  and  I  was  never  called 
out  to  stand  there.  But  several  poor  fellows  lost 
their  lives  in  consequence  of  the  officer's  miscon- 
duct. Before  the  time  I  stood  till  daylight,  our 
sentries  were  always  called  off  before  it  was  light 
enough  to  see,  and  so  the  enemy  knew  nothing 
about  it :  but  now  they  knew  it,  and  they  sent 
scouts  that  killed  several  of  them." 

"In  the  night?" 

"  Yes,  they  would  creep  along  slyly  till  they 
got  near  enough  to  shoot  him,  and  then  fire  and 
run:1 
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"  Why  didn't  the  sentries  keep  a  good  look- 
out, and  hear  them  coming  7" 

"  They  kept  as  good  a  look-out  as  they  could, 
but  th'e  enemy  would  creep  on  their  hands  and 
knees  very  still,  and  if  they  were  heard,  and 
were  challenged  by  the  sentry,  they  would  fire 
at  him,  and  run,  and  he  could  not  see  to  take 
aim  at  them.  Some  were  fired  at  thus  and 
escaped,  but  several  poor  fellows  were  shot  at 
their  posts." 

;'  I  shouldn't  think  they  ought  to  place  them 
in  such  situations." 

"So  we  soldiers  thought,  but  we  couldn't 
help  ourselves.  A  soldier  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  obey.  He  is  to  have  no  will  of  his  own." 

"  What  would  have  been  done  to  a  soldier  if 
he  had  refused  to  go  when  they  ordered  him, 
or  were  to  leave  his  post  ?" 

"  I  suppose  for  the  first  offence  he  would  have 
been  severely  whipped,  and  for  the  second  he 
would  have  been  shot." 
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"  The  soldier  then  had  his  choice  to  be  sho 
by  the  Americans  or  the  British." 

"  That  is  very  near  the  truth  of  tfye  matter. 
The  sentries,  however,  used  to  take  some  liber- 
ties. They  used  sometimes  to  walk  back  a  good 
many  rods  from  where  they  were  stationed,  and 
return  again  when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
be  relieved,  and  I  guess  some  challenged  some- 
thing and  fired  when  there  wasn't  any  thing 
very  near  them.  They  had  orders,  if  they  chal- 
lenged any  body  and  got  no  answer,  to  fire  and 
come  in;  that  is,  come  towards  the  camp  till 
they  met  the  guar$,  which  always  turned  out 
when  they  heard  a  gun  fire,  and  went  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  gun  was  heard.77 

"  Did  they  ever  get  found  out  ?'7 

"I  don't  know.  They  were  suspected  some- 
times. One  of  our  mess  one  night  was  posted 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  stream, 
in  the  open  field,  It  was  a  very  dark  night. 
He  stood  for  a  time  very  still,  and  then  heard  a 
low  whistle  towards  his  right,  and  it  was  an- 
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swered  by  another  low  whistle  in  front :  he 
stood  facing  the  creek.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  the 
whistle  again,  and  it  was  a  little  nearer  to  him. 
He  then  moved  back  very  cautiously  a  dozen  rods 
or  moFe.  He  heard  the  whistle  several  times, 
and  the  last  time  it  seemed,  as  near  as  he  could 
judge,  to  be  about  where  he  had  stood  at  first. 
He  staid  where  he  was  till  he  heard  the  relief 
coming,  and  hailed  him. 

"  *  You  have  left  your  post,'  said  the  officer  as 
he  came  up. 

"  '  No,  I  haven't.' 

"  '  I'm  sure  1  posted  you  nearer  the  river.' 

"  '  I  have  walked  back  and  forth  a  rod  or  two, 
and  may  have  got  a  rod  or  two  out  of  place.' 

"  The  officer  couldn't  be  sure,  as  it  was  a 
smooth  field,  and  no  marks  that  could  be  well 
distinguished  at  night. 

"  '  Weil,'  said  the  officer  to  the  sentry  whom 
he  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  my  messmate, 
1  you  must  go  down  nearer  stream.' 

"  So  they  moved  on  in   that   direction,   but 
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they  hadn't  gone  far,  before  there  was  a  bright 
flash,  followed  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle. 
Neither  of  them  was  hit,  but  they  ran  pretty 
fast,  and  the  sentry  was  posted  nearly  a  half  a 
mile  nearer  the  American  camp  than  my  mess- 
mate was.  He  probably  saved  his  life  by  leav- 
ing his  post." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  lie  about  it  to  his  officer, 
had  he  ?" 

"  No  man  has  ever  a  right  to  lie,  yet  in  war 
men  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary. If  it  is,  it  only  proves  that  war  is 
wrong.  No  human  being  has  a  right  to  place 
himself  in  circumstances  where  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  sin,  or  where  it  is  certain  that  he  will  sin/ 

"  Would  all  the  soldiers  lie?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  they  all  would  lie  to  one  an- 
other. No,  there  were  men  whose  word  might, 
in  general,  be  depended  upon ;  but  I  doubt  if 
there  were  any  who  would  not  lie  to  the  officers. 
They  didn't  consider  that  to  be  out  of  the  way 
at  all." 
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"I  never  supposed  that  soldiers,  who  were 
fighting  for  liberty,  would  be  guilty  of  such 
things  as  you  have  told  me." 

"My  dear  young  friend,  we  didn't  think  much 
about  liberty.  We  thought  of  our  pay  and  of 
our  provisions — every  one  for  himself  was  the 
word.  Interest  and  necessity  were  the  things 
which  influenced  us  common  soldiers.  The 
officers  had  a  sense  of  honor  as  well  as  their  pay 
to  influence  them,  and  Washington  and  a  few 
others  had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
and  were  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty.  When 
the  war  first  broke  out,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  people,  and  some,  like 
myself,  enlisted  under  the  influence  of  it,  but  that 
soon  died  away.  It  was  the  bounty  and  wages 
that  made  men  enlist,  and  it  was  discipline  that 
made  them  brave.J> 

"  The  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
were  undisciplined  and  poorly  armed,  the  book 
says,  and  yet  they  fought  bravely." 

"  Yes,  they  did :  that  was  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  war,  and  I  believe  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
did  have  an  influence  on  the  common  soldiers 
there.  But  that  was  soon  over.  Washington 
knew  too  much  to  trust  to  it  to  make  brave  sol- 
diers. He  knew  that  he  must  have  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army,  or  that  nothing  could  be  done.  I 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  difference 
between  disciplined  and  raw  troops.  It  was  the 
morning  after  our  retreat  from  Long  Island. 
The  day  after  the  Long  Island  battle,  in  which 
we  were  so  badly  beaten,  the  army  retreated 
over  to  New  York.  The  morning  was  foggy, 
so  that  the  enemy  didn't  discover  the  retreat  till 
about  the  last  of  our  men  were  embarked.  I 
was  on  the  New  York  side,  walking  along  near 
the  water,  and  heard  a  firing  on  the  Brooklyn 
side,  and  looked  over  and  saw  the  red  coats  on 
the  wharf,  and  our  men  just  putting  off." 
"  Didn't  they  fire  into  the  boats  ?" 
"  They  hadn't  much  time  to  do  that,  for  three 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon,  which  Washington  had 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  readiness  on  the  York 
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side,  were  discharged  upon  them,  and  they 
scampered  pretty  quick,  and  our  boats  got  over 
safely." 

"  Were  not  the  boats  in  which  our  soldiers 
were  coming  over,  coming  right  towards  the 
cannon  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  didn't  the  balls  hit  them,  then  ?" 

"Because  they  were  aimed  at  the  soldiers 
on  the  docks  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  and  hence 
passed  over  the  heads  of  those  in  the  boats." 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween disciplined  and  raw  troops." 

"  So  I  was,  but  I  begun  at  the  wrong  place. 
It  wasn't  the  day  after  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island ;  it  was  after  we  had  been  in  New  York 
some  time,  and  the  enemy  began  to  throw  shot 
into  the  city.  Several  bodies  of  troops  were 
marching  along  the  Bowery.  There  were  very 
few  houses  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Bowery 
then,  and  they  were  scattered  along  as  they  are  in 
a  country  village.  Several  bodies  of  troops  were 
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marching  along  there,  and  the  enemy  saw  them 
from  the  other  side  of  East  River,  and  threw  a 
few  shot.  They  passed  over  their  heads.  There 
was  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  militia,  and  as 
soon  as  a  few  balls  came  whistling  over  their 
heads,  they  broke  ranks  and  ran,  and  it  was  as 
much  as*  the  officers  could  do,  to  get  them 
into  anything  like  order  again.  Next  came  a 
regiment  of  continentals,  who  had  seen  service : 
Jersey  Blues  they  were  called.  They  were  well 
disciplined,  and  when  they  came  where  the  balls 
whistled  merrily  just  over  their  heads,  they  never 
minded  them  a  bit  nor  a  grain.  They  walked 
straight  along,  and  kept  step  with  the  drum,  and 
never  moved  their  heads  at  all." 
"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them.3'* 
"  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  but  there  is  another 
which  is  far  more  pleasant.  It  is  that  of  a  man 
or  a  number  of  men,  moving  forwards  steadily  in 
the  path  of  duty,  not  paying  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan ;  but 
moving  forwards,  true  to  the  beatings  of  con- 
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science.  It  requires  discipline  to  be  able  to  do 
this  ;  but  it  is  a  discipline  that  all  can  and  should 
acquire." 

"  How  can  men  acquire  that  discipline." 
"  By  following  the  rules  of  the  Great  Captain 
of  their  salvation.  He  has  had  them  all  written 
down  plain.  And  now  as  1  am  a  little  tired  from 
talking  so  long,  and  as  my  eyes  are  rather  poor, 
I  must  ask  you,  my  young  friend,  to  read  some 
of  the  Great  Captain's  rules  for  me:  I  don't 
want  to  forget  them.'7 

Ezra  knew  what  he  meant.  He  took  the 
well-worn  Bible,  and  read  several  chapters  to  the 
old  soldier,  when  it  became  time  for  him  to  take 
his  leave. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

MR.  FOSTER'S  CALL  AT  MR.  ELLIOT'S — THE  IDEA  OF 

A    GENTLEMAN ACCOUNT    OF    MR.    FOSTER'S   INTER- 
VIEW  WITH   AN    OLD    FELLOW-SOLDIER. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  interview  between  Mr 
Foster  and  Ezra,  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
Mr.  Foster  came  along  with  some  brooms  to  sell 
and  called  at  Mr.  Elliot's.  He  was  courteously 
received.  Mr.  Elliot  happened  to  be  in,  and  sat 
down  and  conversed  with  him  just  as  he  would 
with  any  other  gentleman. 

"Any  other  gentleman,"  methinks  I  heai 
some  one  say,  "just  as  if  a  poor  old  broom 
and  basket  maker,  who  is,  in  part  at  least,  sup- 
ported by  the  town,  should  be  called  a  gentle- 
man." 

Notwithstanding  your  remarks,  I  still  adhere 
to  the  expression,  and  say  that  Mr.  Elliot  treated 
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him  just  as  he  would  treat  any  other  gentleman. 
Why  should  he  not  ?  Mr.  Elliot  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  so  was  Mr.  Foster.  What  constitutes 
a  gentleman  ?  The  possession  of  money  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  for  a  man  may  have  money,  and  yet 
be  a  very  vulgar  man,  and  far  from  being  a  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Foster  was  a  gentleman,  because 
he  had  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  gentleman. 
He  was  very  neat  in  his  personal  habits.  He 
never  was  guilty  of  a  vulgar  or  careless  act. 
He  could  enter  any  man's  parlor,  and  leave -no 
marks  of  inattention  to  cleanliness.  He  paid  a 
careful  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  He  tried 
to  render  all  around  him  happy.  His  language 
was  always  respectful,  and,  if  somewhat  plain, 
it  was  neve-  coarse.  If  he  had  only  worn  fine 
broadcioth  and  rode  in  his  carriage,  every  one 
would  have  said,  What  a  fine  gentlemanly  old 
man !  What  a  real  gentleman  of  the  old 
school !  Now  was  he,  in  truth,  any  the  less  a 
gentleman  because  he  was  poor?  I  hope  the 
.young  republican  reader  will  form  just  ideas  of 
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what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  and  estimate  men 
according  to  their  real  merit,  and  not  according 
to  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  the  wealth  they 
possess. 

"  You  won't  make  a  soldier  of  my  boy,  will 
you  ?  He  is  greatly  interested  in  your  stories 
about  the  Revolution,"  said  Mr.  Elliot. 

"  There  is  only  one  kind  of  soldiering  that  I 
would  like  to  have  him  engage  in.  There  is 
only  one  captain  under  whose  command  I  would 
have  him  enlist.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  bat- 
tle that  I  would  have  him  fight,"  said  Mr.  Foster. 

"Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Foster  means?" 
said  Mr.  Elliot  to  Ezra. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  what  he  means." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
seen  any  who  were  comrades  with  you  in  the 
army  ?"  said  Mr.  Elliot. 

"  Yes,  a  very  long  time.  It  is  rising  twenty 
years  since  I  met  any  one  who  was  with  me  in 
the  army.  I  mean  any  one  that  I  knew  in  the 
army." 
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"  I  suppose  they  must  nearly  all  be  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,  and  I  often  feel  very  sad  when  I  think 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  hope  that  many 
of  them  ever  sought  salvation  from  sin.  Isn't 
it  strange,  sir,  that  men  will  take  so  much  pains 
to  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  man,  and  take 
no  pains  to  get  free  from  slavery  to  sin  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

"  We  were  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  to  be  free 
from  the  oppression  of  England,  but  not  willing 
to  do  anything  to  be  free  from  the  more  grievous 
oppression  of  the  devil." 

"  True,  and  in  like  manner,  men  are  grateful 
to  a  temporal,  and  not  to  a  spiritual  Saviour. 
How  many  hearts  beat  with  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  Washington,  while  they 
have  not  one  feeling  -for  Jesus  Christ !  Was 
the  last  soldier  you  met  with — you  spoke  of 
meeting  with  one  twenty  years  ago — was  he  a 
religious  man?" 

"  No,  far  from  it.     I  talked  with  him  on  the 
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subject.  I  found  that  he  was  a  minister's  son, 
and  was  well  brought  up  till  he  went  into  the 
army.  He  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old. 
He  got  spoiled  there  as  most  all  of  us  did :  that 
is,  he  got  hardened  in  sin.  Then  after  the  war 
was  over,  his  father  was  dead,  and  he  hadn't 
any  home,  and  wandered  around  from  place  to 
place,  doing  just  enough  to  live.  Then  the 
French  Revolution  came  on,  and  French  prin- 
ciples spread  a  good  deal,  as  you  know  they  did 
for  a  time,  and  he  was  just  in  a  state  ready  to 
adopt  them.  He  did  so,  and  he  had  held  on  to 
them  from  that  time  to  the  day  I  saw  him,  and 
I  am  afraid  held  on  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

"  Father,"  whispered  Ezra,  "  what  does  Mr. 
Foster  mean  by  French  principles  V 

"  That  was  a  term  used  many  years  ago  to 
express  infidelity.  A  great  many  of  the  French 
in  the  time  of  their  revolution  became  infidels. 
Their  rulers  voted  once  that  there  was  no  God, 
and  that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep." 

"What  does  Mr.  Foster  mean  by  saying  that 
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his  fellow-soldier  was  ready  to  adopt  those  prin- 
ciples?" 

Mr.  Elliot  looked  towards  Mr.  Foster,  that  he 
might  give  an  answer  to  Ezra's  question. 

"  I  mean,  my  young  friend,  that  he  had  har- 
dened his  heart  so  by  indulging  in  sinrf  that  he 
was  ready  to  adopt  anything  that  would  give 
him  a  license  to  sin.  When  men  have  sold 
themselves  to  sin,  they  wish  to  get  the  Bible  out 
of  their  way.  And  they  are  glad  to  get  any 
countenance  in  so  doing.  They  will  take  up 
with  the  weakest  arguments  against  the  Bible, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  strongest  ones 
'for  it." 

"I  have  seen  an  example  of  that,  sir,"  said 
Ezra :  "  James  Houghten  is  a  pretty  bad  boy, 
and  when  once  I  caught  him  in  a  great  lie,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  would  become  of 
liars,  he  said,  no.  I  told  him  the  Bible  said  they 
should  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  he  said  he  didn't  care  what  the  Bible  said  : 
the  Bible,  he  said,  wasn't  true.  I  asked  him 
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how  he  knew  it  wasn't  true,  and  he  said  their 
hired  man  told  him  so." 

"That  is  just  the  way,  you  see.  The  Bible 
tells  men  they  shall  be  punished  for  their  sins, 
and  that  restrains  them  and  troubles  them,  and 
they  wish  it  were  not  true  :  and  when  men  wish 
that  a  thing  may  not  be  true,  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  it  is  not  true  on  very 
slight  grounds.  The  heart  almost  always  takes 
the  lead,  instead  of  the  head,  in  making  men 
infidels." 

"The  old  soldier  clung  to  his  infidelity  even 
in  his  old  age,  did  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  though  it  was  over  twenty  years  since 
I  saw  him,  yet  he  was  over  sixty  then,  and  was 
a  good  deal  broken  down — almost  as  much  as  I 
am  now.  He  had  no  friends  or  home :  he  drew 
a  small  pension,  and  that  kept  him  out  of  the 
poor-house.  He  had  nothing  to  look  forwards 
to  but  the  grave.  Death,  he  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  end  of  him.  I  talked  to  him 
as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and  got  him  to  kneel 
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down  once  while  I  prayed  for  him,  but  I  couldn't 
see  that  any  impression  was  made  upon  him. 
When  he  left  me,  he  didn't  show  any  sign  of 
feeling  of  any  kind,  though  I  couldn't  help  cry- 
ing like  a  child." 

"  Why  couldn't  he  have  helped  you  to  get  a 
pension,  Mr.  Foster  ?  I  thought  the  only  rea- 
son why  you  couldn't  get  one  was  that  you 
couldn't  find  anybody  who  knew  you  in  the 
army." 

"  I  didn't  say  that  he  knew  me  in  the  army, 
or  didn't  mean  to.  We  were  not  acquainted  in 
the  army.  The  way  I  fell  in  with  him  was 
this.  I  was  passing  by  the  store,  and  Mr.  Arms 
called  to  me,  '  Here  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
yours  ;'  so  I  went  in  and  saw  the  old  man  stand- 
ing before  the  counter  near  the  drinking  glasses, 
for  every  store  sold  rum  in  those  times.  '  He 
says,'  said  Mr.  Arms,  '  that  he  was  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  I  knew  you  were,  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  you  might  be  acquainted/  So  I  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  found  that  he  was 
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in  the  same  brigade  with  me,  but  not  in  the 
same  regiment.  We  were  pretty  near  together 
on  the  day  of  the  Long  Island  battle,  when 
we  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
we  made  for  the  mill-dam  as  our  only  hope  of 
escape.  The  British  were  aiming  to  get  there 
first,  so  as  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  Just  before  we 
got  there,  we  were  running  side  by  side,  not 
*  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  apart.  We  got 
to  the  dam  first,  and  the  British  drew  off.  As 
soon  as  we  got  over,  we  set  the  mill  on  fire  in 
order  that  it  might  be  too  warm  for  the  enemy 
to  cross  over,  while  it  was  burning,  at  least.  As 
we  stood  by  the  dam,  just  after  we  had  crossed, 
and  just  before  it  was  impassable  on  account  of 
the  heat,  two  men  came  running  with  a  wound- 
ed officer.  He  was  very  badly  wounded  with  a 
musket  ball  in  the  thigh.  They  laid  him  down 
on  a  blanket,  as  soon  as  they  got  over,  and  call- 
ed the  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds.  The  sur- 
geon said  it  was  a  gone  case  as  soon  as  he  ex- 
amined him.  He  died  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
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was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  I  helped 
bury  him.  He  was  a  fine-looking-  man,  or  was 
before  he  was  shot.  I  was  asking  the  man  I 
found  in  the  store,  where  he  was  in  the  Long 
Island  battle,  and  he  said,  he  and  another  soldier 
were  directed  to  carry  a  wounded  officer  into  the 
rear,  and  by  that  means  got  separated  from  their 
regiment :  and  he  then  mentioned  the  fact  of 
his  crossing  the  mill-dam  while  the  mill  was  on 
fire,  and  burying  the  man  on  the  other  side.  So 
I  knew  that  he  told  the  truth,  and  it  appeared 
that  we  had  met  before,  though  we  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  one  another." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  you  helped  him  bury  the 
officerj" 

"Yes." 

**•  What  did  he  say  ?  Didn't  he  seem  glad  to 
see  you  ?" 

"Not  very.     He  did  seem  a  little  interested 

when  I  told  him  I  was  there,  but  he  turned 

away,  and  begged  for  a  glass  of  rum.     He  cared 

more  for  a  glass  of  rum  than  he  did  for  meet- 

10 
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ing  one  who  many  years  ago  was  in  dangef 
with  him,  and  who  could  bear  witness  with  him 
to  God's  preserving  goodness.  I  invited  him 
home  with  me,  and  he  went  and  staid  a  couple 
of  days,  and  then  set  off,  and  I  never  have  heard 
of  him  since." 

"  Did  you  talk  over  old  times  with  him  ? 

"  Some.  He  wasn't  inclined  to  talk  a  great 
deal.  I  questioned  him  about  his  early  life  and 
his  views,  and  found  out  what  I  have  told  you 
about  him,  and  that  was  pretty  much  all  I 
learned  about  him." 

"  Didn't  you  feel  sorry  when  he  went  away  ?" 

"  I  did  feel  sorry,  very  sorry  for  him.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  goodness  of  God  that  had  made  us 
to  differ.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  minister's  fam- 
ily till  he  was  eighteen.  His  father,  as  I  said, 
yas  a  minister,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  a 
good  minister :  he  was  brought  up  in  a  minis- 
ter's family,  had  a  pious  father  to  instruct  and 
pray  for  him,  and  yet  he  became  a  miserable, 
hardened  infidel.  I  had  no  father  or  mother 
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that  I  ever  knew  anything  about,  and  I  have 
been  for  many  years  trying  to  serve  God,  and 
have  enjoyed  his  blessing.  Well  may  the  apos- 
tle exclaim,  '  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from 
another,  and  what  hast  thou  which  thou  hast 
not  received?'  There  is  one  thing  connected 
with  his  history  which  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber. He  was  the  child  of  pious  parents,  and 
yet  he  became  an  infidel.  The  children  of 
pious  parents  sometimes  think  they  are  not  in 
as  great  danger  of  being  lost,  as  the  children 
of  parents  who  are  not  pious  are.  And  hence 
they  take  encouragement  to  continue  in  sin, 
and  to  neglect  the  pursuit  of  religion.  It  is 
true,  that  the  children  of  pious  parents  have 
superior  advantages  for  securing  salvation ;  but 
if  they  make  the  possession  of  those  advantages 
the  occasion  of  neglecting  to  seek  it,  they  will 
be  more  in  danger  of  being  lost  than  others. 
l)on't  you  see  that  it  must  be  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  sir." 

"It  is  because  they  abuse  the   goodness  of 
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God.  If  God  has  done  more  for  you  than  ho 
has  done  for  anybody  else,  to  induce  you  to 
avoid  sinning,  and  you  still  keep  on  in  sin,  and 
keep  on  for  the  very  reason  that  God  has  done 
more  for  you  than  for  others,  isn't  it  certain  that 
you  will  be  punished?  Don't  you  deserve  it, 
more  than  those  for  whom  God  has  not  done  so 
much  ?  But  I  must  be  going".  Come  up  and 
see  me  when  it  is  convenient.  Good  day." 
"  Good  day,  sir,"  said  Ezra. 


CHAPTER   IX, 

GEORGE  GRANT  GOES  WITH  EZRA  TO   SEE  MR.  FOSTKB 

A   DISCUSSION   ABOUT   WAR THE   REVOLUTION   A 

JUST   WAR AN    INTERESTING    STORY SHOOTING    A 

DOG    FOR    REFUSING   TO    ANSWER. 

"  COME,  Ezra,"  said  George  Grant,  as  school 
was  dismissed  at  Saturday  noon,  "  go  a  fishing 
with  us  this  afternoon.  Last  Saturday  after- 
noon we  caught  eight  fine  trout,  and  we  had  a 
fine  sail  besides." 

"  Where  did  you  sail  ?"  said  Ezra. 

"Down  by  Mr.  Howard's  meadow.  The 
brook  is  broad  there,  you  know,  and  we  made  a 
couple  of  rafts,  and  had  a  fine  time.  We  meant 
to  have  you  go  with  us  then,  but  you  were  miss- 
ing as  soon  as  school  was  out :  where  were  you 
all  the  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  was  at  old  Mr.  Foster's." 
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"  What  were  you  doing  there  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  doing  much.  I  went  to  hear  him 
tell  about  the  Revolution." 

"  Not  a  very  bad  idea,  either.  Does  he  tell 
a  good  story  ?" 

"  He  told  me  a  good  many,  and  they  were 
very  interesting." 

"Were  you  going  there  again,  this  after- 
noon?" 

«  Yes." 

"Will  you  let  a  fellow  go  with  you?  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  like  it  better  than  fishing." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  very  well,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Foster  would  be  glad  to  see  you. 
He  loves  to  have  visitors." 

"  Well  then,  let  us  make  him  glad.  When 
are  you  going  ?" 

"As  soon  as  I  get  my  dinner." 

"  Well,  you  wait  for  me.  I'll  be  along  I  guess 
before  you  are  ready." 

"  I'll  wait  for  you,  if  you  don't  stop  too  long." 

George  was  in  season,  and  the  boys  went  to- 
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gether  to  see  the  old  soldier.  They  found  him 
engaged  in  splitting  some  small  logs  into  basket- 
stuff,  and  the  boys  were  able  to  render  him  val- 
uable assistance.  He  didn't  say  much,  till  it 
was  finished.  He  then  sat  down  and  said, 
"  Now,  my  lads,  I  am  ready  to  talk  with  you. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  help.  I 
shouldn't  have  finished  it  much  before  night  if 
you  hadn't  helped  me.  I  can  afford  to  talk 
with  you  for  a  while.  I  must  have  a  little  rest 
before  I  begin  upon  the  next  stick.  How  came 
you  to  think  of  coming  up  into  this  lonely  place. 
George?" 

"  Ezra  told  me  he  was  coming  to  hear  you 
tell  about  the  Revolution ;  and  I  asked  him  if  I 
might  come  with  him.  He  said  you  wouldn't 
care." 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  see  young  and  happy 
faces,  though  I  am  old  myself." 

"  You  are  not  unhappy  ?"  said  Ezra. 

"  No,  by  no  means.     I  should  be  very  wicked 
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if  I  were  unhappy,  when  God  has  done  so  much 
to  make  me  happy." 

"How  long  were  you  in  the  war?"  said 
George,  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  away 
from  the  subject  of  religion.  That  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  did  not  love  to  hear  people 
talk.  His  parents  were  not  pious,  though  they 
were  moral,  and  good  neighbors." 

"  I  was  a  soldier  during  the  war.  I  enlisted 
for  a  year  at  first,  not  long  after  the  war  began, 
and  when  my  time  was  out,  I  enlisted  during 
the  war.  I  was  discharged  after  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis." 

"  Did  you  ever  shoot  any  of  the  British  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that 
I  had  ever  sent  a  fellow  mortal  to  the  bar  of 
God,  unprepared,  as  almost  all  are  who  fall  in 
battle." 

"If  I  had  been  a  soldier,  I  should  want  to  kill 
as  many  of  the  enemy  as  I  could." 

"What  for?" 

"  Why,  to  get  the  victory — because  they  are 
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enemies.  When  there  is  war,  it  is  right  to  kill 
as  many  of  the  enemy  as  you  can ;  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Not  always.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  right  for  us  to  kill  as  many 
as  we  can  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  because  there 
is  war,  we  have  a  right  to  kill  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  we  can.  Suppose  a  case  like  this. 
An  enemy,  without  any  provocation,  invades  our 
country,  and  destroys  the  property  and  lives  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  right  for  them  to  defend 
themselves,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  it  would 
be  right  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  should  be 
necessary  to  effect  this  object.  Suppose  you 
could  expel  them  by  killing  one  hundred  of 
them,  it  would  be  right  to  do  so ;  but  would  it  be 
right  to  kill  two  hundred — one  hundred  more 
than  is  necessary  to  self-defence?" 

"  Why  yes,  sir,  if  they  invaded  us,  they  de- 
serve to  be  killed." 

"  What  they  deserve  at  the  hand  of  God  is 
one  thing,  and  what  it  is  right  for  us  to  inflict 
is  another.  If  a  man  fully  intends  to  murder 
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you,  and  is  prevented  by  a  paralysis  of  his  limbs 
just  as  he  was  about  to  execute  his  intention, 
he  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
deserves  to  die  :  it  would  not,  however,  be  right 
for  you  to  kill  him,  though  it  would  be,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  prevent  his  killing  you.  In 
one  case,  if  you  were  to  kill  him  you  would  be 
guiltless,  in  the  other,  you  would  be  guilty  of 
murder." 

"  I  don't  see  how  a  person  can  be  guilty  of 
murder  in  war." 

"Suppose  you  were  to  go  into  France,  and, 
without  any  injury  received,  should  shoot  a 
Frenchman  :  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Suppose  a  thousand  men  in  the  same  man 
ner  should  go  over  and  shoot  a  thousand 
Frenchmen  :  would  they  all  be  murderers  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  that  wouldn't  be  war." 

"I  know  it.  Suppose  Congress  should  say 
to  these  thousand  men,  go  and  kill  a  thousand 
Frenchmen — would  it  be  murder  ?  We  are  to 
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suppose  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the 
Frenchmen  had  done  us  no  harm.  Would  it 
be  murder  or  not  ?" 

"Not  if  Congress  had  declared  war  against 
France." 

"Not  if  they  had  declared  an  unjust  war?" 

"It  might  be  wrong  for  the  government  to 
declare  war,  but  it  wouldn't  be  wrong  for  the 
soldiers  to  fight.  It  is  the  duty  of  soldiers  to 
obey  the  government." 

"You  would  go  for  the  country,  right  or 
wrong  ?" 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Ezra  ?" 

"It  is  never  right  to  do  wrong,"  said  Ezra. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  neither  have  you, 
George,  if  you  look  at  it." 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  suppose  it  is  ever  right  to  do 
wrong,  but" — 

"You  think  it  may  be  right  for  a  soldier  to  obey 
the  government,  though  the  government  may 
be  wrong  in  ordering  the  act.  You  would  say 
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that  if  the  government  declares  an  unjust  war, 
the  blame  of  the  deaths  occasioned  rests  on  the 
government  and  not  on  the  soldiers." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"  You  don't  dispute  that  if  the  government 
were  to  declare  war,  without  cause,  against 
France,  and  order  our  soldiers  to  kill  a  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  it  would  be  murder,  just  as 
much  as  if  war  had  not  been  declared.  That 
is,  the  guilt  of  murder  would  rest  somewhere  ?" 

George  was  rather  slow  to  admit  this  conclu- 
sion. He  had  always  entertained  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  no  murder  on  either  side  when 
there  was  war  between  two  nations.  After 
thinking  about  it  a  little  while,  he  saw  that  if 
a  mere  declaration  of  war  could  repeal  God's 
law  against  murder,  that  law  amounted  to  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  saw  that  it  was  all  the  same  as 
if  a  man  should  say  to  another,  *  I  intend  to  kill 
you  as  soon  as  I  can,'  and  think  that  he  would 
then  not  be  guilty  of  murder  if  he  did  kill  him. 
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He  told  the  old  man  that  he  agreed  with  him 
on  that  point. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "  in  an  unjust 
war,  the  deaths  occasioned  are  murders,  only  it 
is  the  government  and  not  the  soldiers  who  are 
guilty  of  murder  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  George. 

"  I  wish  to  murder  a  man,  and  hire  you  to  do 
it.  You  are  not  guilty ;  I  am  the  only  guilty 
one.  Is  that  so  ?" 

"  No,  but  the  case  is  different  in  war." 

"  How  is  it  different  ?  In  one  case  the  gov- 
ernment hires  you  to  murder,  and  in  the  other 
an  individual  hires  you  to  murder.  I  guess 
you  can  t  point  out  the  difference." 

"  Then  you  would  make  it  out  that  all  that 
have  killed  men  in  unjust  wars  are  murderers." 

"  No  doubt  of  it." 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  enlist  in  any  war,  un- 
less it  be  a  just  one  then." 

"  Certainly." 

11 
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"  Haven't  there  been  a  great  many  unjust 
wars?*' 

"  There  have  been.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
point  out  a  just  war." 

"There  are  some  who  believe  that  all  wars 
are  wrong :  are  you  one  of  them  ?" 

"  No.  I  believe  that  it  is  right  to  defend  our- 
selves from  violence.  I  believe  that  a  strictly 
defensive  war  is  lawful." 

"Was  the  Revolution  a  strictly  defensive 
war?" 

"  You  have  asked  me  a  hard  question.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was.  Perhaps  I  am  influ- 
enced by  the  prejudices  of  an  old  soldier.  I 
think  it  was  in  principle  a  defensive  war,  but 
there  were  a  great  many  things  about  it  that 
were  wrong.  I  believe  Washington,  and  those 
whom  he  most  trusted,  were  conscientious  in 
their  course.  They  believed  that  they  were  do- 
ing the  will  of  God  in  opposing  the  oppression 
of  England." 

"If  the  Revolution  was  not  right,"  said  Ezra, 
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1  then  I  should  think  there  couldn't  be  any  war 
that  is  right." 

"  I  believe  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
most  just  war  that  was  ever  entered  into  on  po- 
litical grounds :  still,  I  can  conceive  of  a  just 
war,  even  if  we  should  pronounce  that  unjust. 
If  a  foreign  people  should  suddenly  land  an 
army  upon  our  shore,  and  should  attack  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  drive  them 
off.  But  you  came  to  hear  about  the  war,  and 
not  to  reason  about  it:  though  boys  ought  to  be 
willing  to  reason.  It  does  them  good :  it  makes 
their  minds  grow.  And  especially  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  reason  in  order  to  find  out  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  The  more  a  boy 
reasons,  the  sooner  he  will  become  a  man." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  General  Washington  ?" 
said  George. 

"  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  ride  by  as  we  were 
formed  in  a  line." 

"  I  thought  the  old  soldiers  used  to  see  him 
every  day.  The  great  reason  why  I  always 
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thought  I  should  like  to  have  been  an  old  sol- 
dier was,  that  I  might  have  seen  Washington 
often." 

"  Some  of  the  soldiers  saw  him  every  day, 
but  some,  I  suppose,  never  saw  him  during  the 
whole  war.  You  know  there  were  different  ar- 
mies in  different  places,  and  Washington  could 
be  in  one  place  only  at  a  time." 

"  And  you  only  saw  him  but  twice  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  him  more 
than  once." 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  as  I  can  tell  you.  He 
looked  differently  from  anybody  I  ever  saw  be- 
fore or  since.  It  may  be  it  was  because  we 
soldiers  thought  so  much  of  him,  but  we  all 
thought  he  looked  as  though  he  was  something 
more  than  human." 

"  Was  he  riding  alone  ?" 

"  No,  there  were  three  or  four  officers  riding 
with  him,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  was." 
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"  Won't  you  tell  us  a  story  now  ?"  said  Ezra, 
who  thought  George  did  rather  too  much  of  the 
talking.  *  At  any  rate,  he  had  rather  have  Mr. 
Foster  talk  more  and  George  less. 

"  One  dark  night,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "  this  was 
not  long  after  I  first  joined  the  army  at  Boston, 
about  nine  o'clock  we  were  mustered,  and 
marched  down  to  the  Neck,  as  it  was  called, 
there  to  throw  up  some  fortifications.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  us,  several  hundred  I 
should  think,  and  away  we  were  marched  with 
our  tools  to  the  Neck." 

"  Didn't  you  take  your  guns  ?" 

"  No,  we  went  to  dig,  and  we  didn't  want 
guns  for  that." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  in  the  day-time?" 

"Because  it  was  right  in  plain  sight  of  the 
British  in  Boston,  and  within  reach  of  their  can- 
non from  several  quarters." 

"  Were  you  going  to  build  ft/rts  ?"  said 
George. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Well,  we  cirent  there, 
11* 
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and  it  was  very  dark.  Some  thought,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  too  dark  to  work.  There 
were  plenty  of  cedar  rails  there,  almost  as  dry  as 
powder.  So  they  set  them  on  fire,  that  we 
might  have  light  to  work  by.  They  soon  got 
a  burning  merrily,  and  made  it  almost  as  light 
as  day.  Before  we  had  fairly  begun  to  work, 
whiz  flew  a  cannon-ball  over  our  heads,  and 
then  followed  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in  Bos- 
ton." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  ball  pass  over  your  heads, 
before  you  heard  the  cannon  ?" 

"Yes,  if  the  cannon  is  pointed  towards  you, 
you  always  hear  the  ball  before  you  hear  the 
report." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  does  the  ball  leave  the 
cannon  before  it  goes  off  ?" 

"  No,  but  the  bail  travels  faster  than  the  sound 
does.  If  you  are  where  you  can  see  the  flash, 
you  can  see  that  before  the  ball  comes,  for  light 
travels  faster  than  the  ball,  though  sound  does 
not" 
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"  It  is  the  same  way  as  the  teacher  told  us  it 
is  with  the  lightning.  The  light  travels  faster 
than  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  so  that  when 
we  hear  the  thunder,  the  danger  from  that  ex- 
plosion is  over.  I  suppose,  sir,  when  you  heard 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  the  danger  from  that 
discharge  was  over  ?" 

"Yes,  sometimes  when  the  flash  can  be  seen, 
there  may  be  time  enough  to  throw  one's  self 
on  the  ground  before  the  ball  comes,  so  that  the 
danger  may  be  lessened  a  little." 

"  Did  you  do  so  the  next  time  the  cannon 
was  fired  at  you  on  the  Neck  ?" 

"  Not  at  first :  the  balls  that  came  from  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  first  came,  went  eight  or 
ten  feet  over  our  heads,  for  we  were  behind  a  lit- 
tle ridge.  The  balls  would  have  struck  the  top 
of  it  before  they  would  have  come  low  enough 
to  hit  us.  They  came  pretty  fast  and  sung 
merrily." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  have  cared,  if 
they  couldn't  hit  you."  ^ 
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"We  didn't  like  the  music  very  well.  We 
stood  still,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  I  think  it 
was  likely  the  officers  were  holding  a  consulta- 
tion. We  begun  to  get  used  to  the  whistling 
of  the  balls,  and  began  to  talk  a  little,  when 
there  came  a  ball  from  another  quarter,  that 
swept  the  low  ground  on  which  we  stood.  It 
came  right  into  the  midst  of  us,  and  killed  four 
men  close  by  me.  The  command  was  then 
given  to  put  out  the  lights  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  I  never  saw  men  work  nimbler  than  the 
soldiers  did  then.  You  see  the  lights  showed 
the  enemy  just  where  to  take  aim.  The  burning 
rails  were  soon  scattered,  and  laid  one  by  one, 
so  that  it  was  not  quite  so  light  as  it  had  been. 
All  this  while  the  enemy  kept  pouring  in  the 
balls,  though  most  of  them  went  just  over  our 
heads.  Some  struck  among  us,  and  there  were 
several  more  killed  before  we  got  the  lights  out, 
and  had  moved  out  of  the  range  of  the  shot." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Ezra,  "  that  the  offi- 
cers would  have  known  better  than  to  build 
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fires,  or  allow  them  to  be  built.  They  might 
know  the  enemy  would  fire  upon  them." 

"  One  would  think  so.  I  guess  we  couldn't 
have  had  a  very  wise  head  to  command  us  that 
night." 

"  Did  you  build  any  forts  that  night  ?"  said 
George. 

"  No,  we  took  ourselves  off  as  fast  as  we  could. 
When  the  fires  were  out,  and  they  could  no 
longer  see  us,  they  turned  their  cannon  in  all 
directions  and  ploughed  up  the  ground  in  all  di- 
rections. They  kept  up  their  fire  till  it  was  so 
light  that  they  could  see  that  we  were  not  there. 
They  wasted  a  good  deal  of  the  King's  powder 
and  ball  in  ploughing  up  the  earth  there.  The 
next  day  our  soldiers  went  down  there,  and 
picked  up  several  hundred  balls  of  various  sizes." 

"  What  did  they  do  with  them  ?" 

"  The  government  bought  them.  They  gave 
a  little  something  for  them." 

"  Did  you  get  any?"  said  Ezra. 

"I  went  down  with  another  soldier,  but  it 
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was  after  they  had  pretty  much  all  been  gath- 
ered that  were  above  ground.  I  believe  I  did 
find  a  field-piece  ball." 

"  Why  didn't  the  enemy  shoot  those  that  were 
picking  up  balls  T 

"It  was  beyond  the  reach  of  musket  shot, 
and  a  single  man  or  two  is  a  pretty  small  object 
to  aim  at  with  a  cannon.  They  did  fire  a  few 
shot  during  the  day,  but  didn't  hit  any  one  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  went  down  to  the  spot  where 
the  four  men  were  killed  the  night  before." 

"  Were  their  bodies  there  then  ?" 

"  No,  the  bodies  were  carried  off  when  we  re- 
treated. The  ground,  however,  looked  horribly. 
The  ball  struck  the  head  of  one  man,  and  tore 
it  all  to  peices.  His  brains  lay  scattered  around, 
and  pieces  of  his  skull.  I  didn't  get  over  the 
sight  for  several  days.  The  soldier  that  was 
with  me  said,  '  I  think  we  had  better  paid 
George  for  his  tea,  rather  than  have  such  doings 
as  these,'  and  I  thought  so  too." 
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"Did  the  Imericans  ever  build  a  fort  on  the 
Neck  ?"  sf  A  George. 

"  Yes  a  few  nights  afterwards,  they  went  on, 
and  di  n't  kindle  any  fires  to  tell  the  British  they 
were  there ;  and  by  morning  they  had  thrown 
up  i .  itrenchments  strong  enough  to  stand  can- 
no*  »  shot." 

"  Was  you  ever  in  any  battle  ?"  said  George. 

"  I  never  was  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  I  was 
iii  the  Long  Island  battle,  but  was  not  where 
there  was  much  firing.  We  were  stationed 
where  we  got  sight  of  the  enemy  moving  at  :  i 
distance,  attempting  to  surround  us  and  cut  o,'  f 
our  retreat.  We  fired  on  them  pretty  brisk  y 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  we  were  soon  ordered  to 
retreat." 

"  Did  they  fire  on  you  ?" 

"No,  they  were  aiming  to  reach  the  mill-d  im, 
the  only  point  at  which  we  could  cross  the 
stream  that  lay  in  our  rear.  If  they  could  i  each 
that,  we  should  have  been  hemmed  in,  and  they 
knew  that  the  great  body  of  our  army  h;ul  al- 
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ready  been  defeated.  So  they  didn't  stop  to  re- 
turn our  fire,  but  pressed  on.  Our  colonel  saw 
what  their  game  was,  and  ordered  us  to  make 
for  the  dam  as  fast  as  possible.  When  we  got 
out  of  the  smoke,  and  were  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  dam,  the  red-coats  were  not 
more  than  forty  rods  from  us,  running  towards 
the  same  point.  We  reached  it  first,  and  turned 
a  field-piece  on  them,  and  they  scud  out  of  sight 
very  quickly." 

"Didn't  you  fire  at  one  another  when  you 
were  running  along  so  near  together  ?" 

"  We  had  enough  to  do  without  firing :  most 
of  our  guns  were  empty,  and  we  were  moving 
too  quickly  to  make  it  convenient  to  load.  Some 
few  did  let  off  now  and  then  a  shot,  and  there 
would  now  and  then  come  a  musket  ball  whis- 
tling over  our  heads,  but  I  guess  there  wasn't 
any  killed  on  either  side  by  that  shooting. 
There  was  a  wounded  man  brought  over  the 
dam  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  just  after  we  had 
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crossed,  but  he  was  wounded  some  time  before. 
He  didn't  belong  to  our  regiment." 

"  When  you  first  saw  the  enemy  and  fired 
upon  them,  did  you  take  aim  at  any  one  in  par- 
ticular?" 

"  No,  we  held  our  guns  about  breast  high,  and 
pointed  them  towards  the  enemy's  ranks.  I 
don't  know  but  some  took  better  aim  the  first 
time  ;  but  after  that,  the  smoke  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  see  nothing.  We  could  only 
point  our  guns  towards  the  place  where  we  sup- 
posed the  enemy  were.  As  they  were  moving 
pretty  fast,  it  is  not  likely  we  hurt  them  much." 

"  You  don't  know  but  that  you  killed  some 
of  them?"  ' 

"It  is  possible,  but  I  hope  not.  The  only 
time  I  am  sure  I  killed  any  one  all  the  time  I 
was  a  soldier,  was  while  I  was  standing  sentry 
near  a  provision  store.  It  was  after  we  had 
left  New  York,  and  were  stationed  near  Har- 
aem.  I  was  placed  as  a  sentry  near  a  house 
where  there  were  some  stores,  and  near  the  well 
12 
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from  which  the  officers  got  water.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  some  of  the  enemy  or  the  tories  had 
tried  to  poison  the  well.  We  were  told  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  see  that  no  one  went  to 
the  well  at  night.  It  got  to  be  about  midnight, 
and  I  was  walking  back  and  forwards  between 
the  door  and  the  well,  when  I  heard  some  mov- 
ing of  the  bushes  in  the  garden.  I  kept  still, 
thinking  that  some  one  might  be  designing  to 
steal  up  to  the  well.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  some- 
thing turn  the  corner  of  the  house,  like  a  man 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  hailed  him,  and 
there  was  no  answer ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  ap- 
peared to  stop  and  stand  still.  I  hailed  him 
three  times,  and  taking  as  good  aim  as  I  could 
in  the  dark,  I  fired.  A  dog  set  up  a  terrible 
yelling,  and  ran  a  few  yards,  and  fell  down  and 
died.  The  guard  turned  out  at  the  sound  of 
the  gun,  and  I  was  laughed  at  a  good  deal  for 
shooting  a  dog.  I  didn't  relish  it  very  well, 
but  I  have  been  glad  a  thousand  times  since 
that  it  was  a  dog  and  not  a  man." 
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"What  was  the  dog  after?"  said  George. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  died  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  make  any  excuse,  if  he  had  any  to 
make." 

George  saw  that  he  had  not  asked  a  very 
wise  question,  and  readily  responded  to  the  old 
man's  good-natured  smile. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  he,  "  I  must  go  to  work 
on  the  other  log  there,  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
talk  to  you  any  more  to-day.  If  you  don't  find 
the  old  man  tiresome,  and  will  come  again 
some  time,  I  will  try  to  remember  something 
else  that  may  interest  you." 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
entertainment  you  have  afforded  us,"  said  Ezra, 
"  and  we  will  be  sure  to  come  again." 

The  boys  then  took  their  leave,  and  Mr.  Fos- 
ter resumed  his  labors. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  FOSTER'S  STORIES  TOLD  OVER  AGAIN — FOURTH 
OF  JULY  AT  MR.  FOSTER'S — SUFFERINGS  OF  THE 
ARMY  AT  VALLEY  FORGE SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  IN- 
HABITANTS— MR.  FOSTER'S  FAREWELL. 

;c  WHY  didn't  you  go  a-fishing  Saturday  ?" 
said  William  Hill  to  George,  as  they  met  at  the 
school-house  on  Monday  morning. 

"  I  was  at  a  better  place,"  said  George. 

"  Where  were  you  ?" 

"  I  know.  It  is  where  you  would  like  to  have 
been.  I  heard  ever  so  many  first-rate  stories. 
I'll  tell  you  some  of  them  after  school,  it  may  be.' 

This  remark,  made  in  the  hearing  of  several 
besides  William,  led  to  an  unanimous  request 
that  he  would  repeat  to  them  the  stories  which 
he  had  heard.  This  he  readily  engaged  to  do,- 
as  he  was  rather  fond  of  communicating  his 
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knowledge.  Intelligence  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected was  circulated  in  whispers  from  pupil  to 
pupil  during  the  morning  session  of  the  school, 
so  that  before  school  was  dismissed  at  noon,  all 
knew  it  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  When 
school  was  out,  there  was  a  gathering  round  the 
door,  and  quite  a  spirited  discussion.  Those 
who  had  brought  their  dinners  were  for  naving 
the  stories  without  delay.  Those  who  had  not 
brought  their  dinners  were  as  earnest  to  have 
them  postponed  till  school  was  out  in  the  after- 
noon. The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  George 
for  decision,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  postpone- 
ment. He  was  led  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  larger  audience  at  that  time. 

At  the  appointed  time,  nearly  all  the  children 
repaired  to  the  grove,  which  was  near  the  school- 
house,  and  prepared  themselves  to  listen  to  the 
second-hand  tales  of  the  Revolution.  Ezra  was 
among  the  rest.  He  was  present  as  a  critic, 
to  see  that  the  stories  were  faithfully  retailed, 
George,  who  had  a  good  memory  an4  a  ready 
13' 
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utterance,  acquitted  himself  well.  He  told  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, but  as  he  could  not  repeat  the  conversation 
which  he  and  Ezra  had  held  with  the  old  man, 
he  very  soon  got  through.  There  was  a  very 
general  demand  for  more. 

"  I  have  told  you  all  he  told  me." 

"  That  can't  be,"  said  one,  ';  for  you  said  he 
told  you  stories  half  the  afternoon  ;  and  we 
haven't  been  here  half  an  hour." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  how  that  is,  but  I  know  I 
have  told  you  all  he  told  us.  Haven't  I,  Ezra  ?" 

"  Yes :  some  of  the  time  he  was  talking  with 
us,  he  was  not  telling  stories." 

"Ezra  has  been  there  before,  and  he  can  tell 
you  some." 

This  led  to  a  general  request  that  he  would 
favor  the  audience  with  such  narratives  as  he 
might  possess.  Ezra  made  the  attempt,  and 
though  public  extempore  speaking  after  this 
fashion  was  new  to  him,  he  succeeded  better 
thau  he  expected.  The  auditors  were  gratified 
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for  the  time  being,  and  quite  a  desire  was  awa- 
kened in  several  to  go  themselves  to  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, and  hear  more  from  his  own  lips.  One 
said  he  meant  to  go,  and  another  said  he  meant 
to  go.  At  length  one  girl  mustered  courage 
enough  to  say,  she  meant  to  go,  and  then  half 
a  dozen  girls  declared  that  they  meant  to  go 
with  her.  The  old  man's  popularity  rose  rap- 
idly. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  George,  raising 
his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  "  let  us 
all  go  and  see  the  old  soldier  next  fourth  of 
July." 

This  proposition  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
by  the  boys.  Some  inquiries  were  made  to 
know  if  the  mover  of  the  resolution  meant  to 
include  the  girls ;  and  when  he  gave  an  affirm- 
ative answer,  their  votes  were  given  as  unani- 
mously, but  not  as  noisily,  as  were  the  boys. 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  next  fourth  of  July 
was  to  be  kept  at  Mr.  Foster's.  As  it  wanted  a 
full  week  to  the  fourth,  there  was  ample  time  to 
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devise  ways  and  means  of  making  the  excur- 
sion pleasant,  both  to  Mr.  Foster  and  them- 
selves. It  didn't  occur  to  them  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  arrangement ;  but  such  was  the  zeal, 
that  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  things 
would  be  well  attended  to.  Ezra  volunteered 
to  inform  Mr.  Foster,  that  he  might  be  sure  to 
oe  at  home.  It  was  moreover  hinted,  that  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  look  over  the  store- 
house of  his  memory,  that  he  might  bring  out 
something  entertaining  for  his  visitors.  This 
aint  Ezra  did  not  act  upon.  He  thought  it  best 
to  tell  the  old  man  that  they  were  coming,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  pursue  such  a  course  towards 
them  as  his  judgment  and  feelings  might  dictate. 
The  parents  of  the  children  were,  in  general, 
well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, on  the  anniversary  of  that  independence 
which  he  fought  to  establish.  Several  sugges- 
ted the  idea  that  it  should  be  a  sort  of  giving 
visit.  This  idea  was  readily  adopted,  and  meas» 
urea  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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The  morning  of  the  fourth  at  length  came, 
though  a  good  many  of  the  children  thought  it 
Was  a  long  time  in  coming.  Many  were  up  be- 
fore the  sun  that  morning,  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed usually  to  see  him  till  he  had  been  an 
hour  or  two  on  his  journey.  Not  a  cloud  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  oft-expressed  fears  that  it 
would  rain  on  that  day,  were  put  at  rest. 

Some  of  the  larger  boys  went  in  the  morning, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of 
the  afternoon  visitors.  A  space  in  the  grove, 
near  by  the  log  house,  was  cleared  of  underbrush, 
and  two  rude  tables  constructed,  and  some 
seats  prepared  for  such  of  the  parents  as  might 
come  with  their  children.  Ezra  and  George 
were  the  principal  ones  in  settling  these  matters, 
though  Robert  Howe  was  there,  and  as  active  as 
if  he  had  never  abused  the  old  man  in  his  life. 
There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  show  kind- 
ness to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  public  at- 
tention. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  little  folks  began 
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to  move  towards  the  log  house  of  the  old  soldier 
The  large  and  active  boys  arrived  first ;  then 
came  a  party  of  girls.  Then  came  several  wag- 
gons with  children  who  could  not  walk  so  far. 
Then  came  others  on  foot,  with  their  parents. 
The  minister  came,  and  they  kept  coming,  great 
and  small,  till  the  minister  judged  that  half  his 
congregation  were  there.  Each  one  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Foster  as  they  came.  At  first  he  stood 
up  to  receive  them  before  the  door,  but  as  it  was 
seen  that  he  was  getting  weary,  some  one  went 
into  the  house,  and  brought  out  his  arm-chair, 
and  insisted  on  his  sitting  in  it.  He  rose  up 
when  the  minister  came,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  sit  again  till  the  minister  had  taken  a  chair 
beside  him. 

As  soon  as  the  provisions,  which  the  visitors 
had  brought,  were  placed  on  the  tables  which 
the  boys  had  made — and  which,  by  the  way, 
were  not  large  enough  to  hold  a  quarter  that 
was  brought — the  visitors  moved  to  the  grove,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  sheltered  from  the  sun, 


"  He  rose  up  when  the  minister  ctme,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  sit  again  till  the  minister  had  taken  a  chair  beside 
him."  PAGE  142. 
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and  be  ready  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  when 
proper  time  should  come.  The  old  man's  chair 
was  carried  thither  by  a  great  many  more  hands 
than  were  necessary  to  effect  its  transportation. 
His  poor  wife,  alas !  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  could  not  see  the  sight  that  made  her  old 
husband  so  happy.  Some  of  the  ladies  went  in 
to  see  her,  and  carried  her  some  of  the  choicest 
delicacies  that  were  brought. 

When  they  were  in  the  grove,  the  minister 
made  a  short  address,  reminding  those  present 
of  the  great  blessings  they  enjoyed,  and  con- 
trasting their  condition  with  that  of  our  fathers, 
who  first  settled  the  country,  and  those  who 
wrought  out  the  Revolution.  He  reminded  them 
of  their  obligations  to  God  for  these  mercies,  and 
briefly  spoke  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  those 
who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
in  gathering  the  fruit  which  we  now  enjoyed. 
He  then  offered  a  prayer,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which 
were  so  liberally  furnished.  Mr.  Foster  was  so 
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overcome  that  he  had  no  appetite ;  but  his  young 
guests  had ;  and  he  evidently  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction with  which  they  devoured  the  biscuits, 
cakes,  and  pies,  which  their  friends  had  pro- 
vided. 

After  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  be- 
gan to  bring  in  their  presents.  It  was  arranged 
that  they  should  come  up,  one  at  a  time,  with 
their  offerings.  A  little  girl  brought  him  a  very 
thick  pair  of  stockings,  saying,  '•  Mamma  says 
they  will  keep  you  warm  next  winter." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Foster, 
"  they  are  very  nice,  indeed.  I  remember  once 
in  the  war  I  froze  my  feet  for  want  of  something 
like  these." 

The  children  gathered  round  so  closely,  and 
looked  so  eagerly,  that  the  minister  perceiving 
the  wish,  said  to  Mr.  Foster,  "  They  would  like 
to  hear  something  about  it." 

"  In  the  winter  of  '78  we  were  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  a  hard  time  we  had  of  it.  Some- 
times we  were  two  or  three  days  without  food 
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enough  for  a  single  full  meal.  A  great  many 
of  the  soldiers  had  no  blanket  to  sleep  under  at 
night,  nor  a  shoe  nor  stocking  to  their  feet.  I 
have  stood  sentry  many  a  time  that  winter, 
when  some  part  of  my  bare  feet  touched  the 
snow  every  step  I  took.  I  had  a  pair  of  old 
boots,  and  what  had  once  been  stockings.  All 
of  us  that  had  anything  of  the  kind  had  to 
stand  sentry  in  our  turn.  There  were  hundreds 
in  the  camp  that  were  entirely  barefoot,  and 
when  they  went  out  of  the  huts  which  we  lived 
in,  had  to  walk  barefoot  in  the  snow.  A  great 
many  froze  their  feet :  some  lost  the  use  of  them 
for  life,  and  a  great  many  died  in  consequence. 
It  was  a  terrible  time.  I  don't  believe  there 
ever  was  an  army  suffered  more  from  cold  and 
hunger  than  our  army  did  at  Valley  Forge  in 
the  winter  of  '78.  If  the  soldiers  hadn't  known 
that  Washington  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  us  com- 
fortable, I  believe  they  would  have  all  quit  and 
13 
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gone  home,  and  thus  the  army  would  have 
been  broken  up." 

"  What  made  it  such  hard  times  with  you  ?" 
said  George  Grant. 

"  Well,  we  laid  it  to  Congress :  we  thought 
that  Congress  didn't  do  for  us  what  they  might 
have  done.  It  is  true,  there  was  not  much  in 
the  way  of  provision  and  clothing  to  be  had  in 
that  region.  The  British  army  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  nothing  in  the  clothing  line  could  be 
had  from  that  city,  and  then  another  British  army 
held  New  York,  and  nothing  was  to  be  had  from 
that  quarter.  The  enemy  scoured  all  the  coun- 
try within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  provisions  there 
were.  Our  officers  had  no  money  to  buy  food 
or  clothing  with,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  furnish  them  with  money,  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  it  was  not.  When  I  see  the 
great  abundance  of  food  there  is  here,  it  makes 
me  think  of  the  poor  hungry  soldiers  of  Valley 
Forge.  I  suppose  there  isn't  one  here  who  has 
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ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  really  in  pain 
through  hunger." 

"I've  been  pretty  hungry  sometimes,"  said  a 
little  girl  who  stood  near  him,  and  was  listening 
very  intensely. 

The  old  man  patted  her  fat  cheek,  and  which 
did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  she  suffered  much 
from  deficiency  of  food. 

"  The  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  country 
suffered  dreadfully  too.  In  February  of  that 
year,  General  Wayne  was  ordered  by  Wash- 
ington to  go  through  the  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  that  lay  next  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  seize  on  all  the  provisions  he  could, 
and  yet  not  leave  the  inhabitants  entirely  desti- 
tute, and  bring  it  to  the  camp." 

"  What  right  had  General  Washington  to  give 
such  an  order  ?"  said  one. 

"There  were  two  reasons  for  his  doing  so. 
One  was,  that  the  army  must  have  relief  or 
perish;  and  the  other  was,  that  the  provisions 
would  go  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  enemy 
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in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  work  of  necessity- 
one  that  Washington  hated  exceedingly  to  do." 

"  Did  General  Wayne  take  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  without  paying  for  it?" 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense  he  did,  for  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  out.  It  was  the  design  of  \V  ash- 
ington  that  everything  should  be  paid  for.  He 
directed  General  Wayne  to  give  to  every  one  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  of  property  taken  from 
him.  These  certificates  were  to  be  paid,  as  soon 
as  Congress  should  provide  the  funds.  I  was  one 
who  was  sent  out  under  General  Wayne.  We 
took  a  circuit  round  Philadelphia,  and  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. I  suppose  there  were  a  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  who  died  from  cold  and  hunger.  I 
went  into  a  small  house  one  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  February — it  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  about  as  far  from  the  city — I 
found  a  man  and  his  wife  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
a  bit  of  rag  carpeting  partly  covering  them. 
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They  were  frozen  to  death.  There  was  a  little 
child  that  was  alive.  The  mother  had  wrapped 
it  up  in  a  part  of  her  own  clothing,  and  thus  left 
next  to  nothing  on  herself.  She  was  frozen  to 
death,  and  her  babe  lay  beside  her.  It  was 
awake  when  1  went  in,  but  seemed  to  be  rather 
stupid.  It  took  a  little  notice  of  me,  but  while 
I  stood  looking  at  it,  and  thinking  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  it,  it  closed  its  little  eyes  as  if 
going  to  sleep.  I  presume  it  never  waked  again. 
I  searched  the  house  but  couldn't  find  a  single 
thing  in  the  shape  of  food,  except  three  or  four 
frozen  potatoes.  I  was  obliged  to  go  on,  and 
leave  them  just  as  they  were." 

The  old  man  was  a  good  deal  exhausted,  and 
the  minister  thought  best  to  relieve  him  from  the 
further  exertion  of  speaking.  "  You  see,  my 
young  friends,"  said  he,  "  how  much  we  owe 
those  whose  dangers  and  sufferings  secured  for 
us  the  blessing  of  liberty.  Let  us  show  them 
that  we  feel  grateful  while  we  may.  And  let  us 
not  forget  to  render  thanks  to  God,  that  he 
13* 
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strengthened  them  to  endure  what  they  were 
called  to  endure  that  this  nation  might  be 
free.  While  you  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  and  contrast  their  condi- 
tion with  our  own,  we  must  not  forget  who  has 
made  us  to  differ.  Independence  day  should 
always  be  a  day  of  special  thanksgiving  to  God." 

The  presenting  of  their  gifts  was  now  renewed, 
and  quite  a  pile  of  useful  articles  lay  beside  Mr. 
Foster  when  all  had  made  their  offerings. 

"  I  shall  never  live  to  want  all  these  things," 
said  he,  "  but  I  am  just  as  thankful  for  them, 
for  all  that." 

When  they  were  preparing  to  go  home,  Mr. 
Foster  said,  "  I  want  to  say  one  word  more  to 
you,  my  dear  children.  I  shall  never  see  you  all 
again  in  this  world.  I  have  no  idea  I  shall  ever 
live  to  see  another  Fourth  of  July.  But  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  I  have  a  hope  in  God.  I  shall 
never  see  you  all  in  this  world  again,  it  is  no 
ways  likely;  but  I  want  to  see  you  all  in  hea 
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ven, — yes,"  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
said  it,  "  I  want  to  see  you  all  in  heaven  :  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  any  of  these  dear  children 
that  have  made  me  so  happy  to-day,  should  be 
lost  for  ever. 

"  Now  I  wish  you  all  to  remember  two  short 
verses  for  me.  The  first  is,  *  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;'  the  second  is, 
'  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Now  I  will 
pray  with  you,  and  bid  you  all  farewell." 

He  then  offered  a  very  fervent  prayer,  which 
caused  the  tear  to  glisten  in  many  an  eye,  and 
then  shaking  hands  with  the  minister,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  to  the  little  crowd,  he  went  into  his 
house  and  shut  the  door.  This  he  did  that  he 
might  kneel  down  before  God,  and  render  him 
thanksgiving,  arid  again  implore  his  blessing  to 
rest  upon  his  youthful  visitors  and  benefactors. 

The  children  and  parents  were  soon  on  their 
way  home.  All  agreed  that  it  was  the  pleas- 
antest  Fourth  of  July  that  they  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  many  a  young  heart  that  resolved 
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that  the  old  soldier  should  not  suffer  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
morning,  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  pi-event  it. 
And  there  were  some,  I  trust,  who  resolved  that 
his  last  request  should  not  be  unheeded — that 
they  would  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days 
of  their  youth,  and  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


THE    END. 
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